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Branch Specialty Stores — Panacea 
or Problem?* 


DeFORD C. MILLS 


Cresap, McCormick and Paget 
Management Consultants, New York 








Mr. Mills, who is well known to JouRNAL OF RETAILING readers, 
offers many practical suggestions to retailers who are planning or 
now operating branch specialty stores. He analyzes the reasons 
for former failures, then outlines general principles and specific 
formulas for more effective planning and operating methods in the 
future. He considers buying policies and over-all store organization. 





It was only a few years ago that 
suburban stores were being called “the 
biggest added attraction in twenty 
years.” You may remember some of 
the headlines in the trade publications 
of the late 1940’s and early 1950’s. For 
example, “Growth Continues—Ex- 
penses 6.2 Points Under, Profits 10.5 
Points Over, Downtown Stores.” 





* This article is based on a speech delivered be- 
fore a meeting of store principals of The Specialty 
Stores Association in New York. 


in 
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A typical 1951 comment on the above 


news was as follows: 


Suburban branches are... the 
most promising added attraction in 
twenty years. ... They live on 
and expand the prestige of the 
downtown store, add substantially 
to sales volume . . . operate at six 
points lower expense and produce 
ten points more profit than the 
same added volume would produce 
downtown. They .. . inject no 
operating or control problems that 
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cannot be met readily by proper 
management. They do not take 
business from the downtown 
stores. . . . Expert buyers in the 
downtown store can buy for the 
branches as well, improving their 
buying power and market stand- 
ing without unduly adding to their 
work. 


The Swing to Branches 


Encouraged by these reports, spe- 
cialty stores, like department stores, 
were quick to jump on the branch-store 
handwagon. Following the close of 
World War II, stores began to open 
branches rapidly, and the trend has 
continued up to the present, when most 
specialty stores located in large down- 
town areas have one or more suburban 
branches. 

It is easy to understand why the spe- 
cialty-store industry, particularly, has 
turned to branch stores. The specialty- 
store industry is a sick industry, even 
more so than the department-store in- 
dustry. According to Harvard Busi- 
ness School figures, the industry’s sales 
have increased only nominally in the 
last ten years, its share of disposable 
consumer income is off sharply, and 
profits are meager—in 1956 only 1.6 
per cent of sales. This performance 
has added up to an unsatisfactory re- 
turn on investment, falling in the 
neighborhood of 44 to 5 per cent in 
1956, a figure obtainable in the current 
stock and bond markets on investments 
that are relatively more risk-free. This 
record is particularly disheartening be- 
cause it occurred during a period of 
over-all business prosperity, when there 
were more consumers with more dis- 
posable income than ever before in our 
country’s history. 


The Branch-Store Record 


Such a performance would indicate 
that the entrance of specialty stores into 
the branch-store field has not proved to 
be the blessing that starry-eyed obsery- 
ers and hopeful store managements had 
anticipated. This conclusion is borne 
out by the 1956 Harvard comparison 
of the operating results of specialty 
stores with and without branches. Let 
us look at this record. 

In 1956, sales of specialty stores with 
branches showed a greater increase 
over the previous year than those of 
specialty stores without branches, but 
only by a few points. This is not a very 
impressive accomplishment, since stores 
with branches presumably tapped new 
and growing markets, made substantial 
investments for this purpose, and thus 
should have turned in a substantially 
better sales performance. 

Specialty stores with branches did 
achieve a higher gross margin ratio 
than stores without branches, appar- 
ently reflecting the sale of higher mark- 
up goods and less price competition. 
On the other hand, specialty stores with 
branches also experienced higher ex- 
pense ratios, which approximately off- 
set the margin advantage. Larger ex- 
penses were encountered in payroll, de- 
preciation, and services purchased. The 
only expense advantage that specialty 
stores with branches experienced over 
their nonbranch brethren was found in 
advertising expenses. 

In 1956, specialty stores with 
branches achieved a net gain ratio to 
sales, before federal income taxes, 
which was two tenths of a percentage 
point higher than that experienced by 
stores without branches. Interestingly 
enough, department stores with a sub- 
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stantial amount of their business in 
branches in 1956 had poorer profits in 
relation to sales than department stores 
without branches. 

Figures are not available comparing 
the return on total assets or net worth 
of specialty stores with and without 
branches. However, it would not be 
surprising if the return of stores with 
branches was no greater than that of 
stores without branches. The opening 
of branches requires a substantial in- 
vestment in fixtures, merchandise, and 
accounts receivable. In addition, stock 
tends to turn a little more slowly. With 
the investment in fixtures made at to- 
day’s prices, and with profits approxi- 
mately the same in relation to net sales, 
it is possible that the return on invest- 
ment would remain about the same as 
the unsatisfactory level achieved by 
specialty stores generally. 

Thus, the specialty-store industry has 
not found in branch stores a panacea 
to overcome its ills. Branches have pro- 
vided more dollars of profit and un- 
doubtedly have enabled the industry to 
avoid an even less satisfactory showing 
in its share of disposable income. How- 
ever, the establishment of branches has 
required a great deal of hard work, 
management attention, and sizable in- 
vestments, while the return on invest- 
ment has remained unchanged and the 
industry continues to be far from 
healthy. 


Reasons for Unimpressive Branch- 
Store Performance 


Why has the opening of branch 
stores failed to bring the rewards an- 
ticipated by industry observers and 
store managements? Why are specialty 
stores with branches little better off 
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than those that have avoided establish- 
ing branches? 

To some extent, the answer can be 
found in the three causes of poor op- 
erating performance common to all 
specialty stores today, with and without 
branches. 


1. Changes in consumer wants 
and buying habits have in- 
creased consumer demand for 
merchandise and services not 
offered by specialty stores. 

2. There is new and more vigor- 
ous competition from the many 
small specialty stores that have 
opened in recent years and 
from other forms of distribu- 
tion, These include specialty- 
store chains ; variety, drug, and 
food stores that carry some of 
the items found in the typical 
apparel store; discount stores, 
particularly in metropolitan 
centers ; and department stores 
and their branches, which are 
making vigorous efforts to in- 
crease their share of the fash- 
ion business. 

3. Managerial shortcomings con- 
tinue to be a major cause of the 
industry’s unsatisfactory per- 
formance. Professional man- 
agement is less frequently 
found among specialty stores 
than department stores _be- 
cause many specialty stores are 
small, family-owned businesses. 
Many specialty-store manage- | 
ments have failed to keep 
abreast of changes in consumer 
wants and buying habits and 
have not improved their store- 
keeping sufficiently to meet the 
vigorous new competition they 
are encountering. 


All these reasons for the industry’s 
poor. performance concern stores both 
with and without branches. They do 
tend, however, to apply particularly to 
stores that open branches because such 
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stores are likely to encounter most 
forcefully the changes in consumer 
wants and increased strength of com- 
petition. However, in our experience, 
there are other major reasons for the 
failure of branch stores to fulfill their 
promise. These relate directly to the 
planning and operating of branch 
stores. 

Let us examine these reasons and, in 
the process, attempt to establish some 
of the broad approaches we have found 
to be successful in overcoming the 
problems they pose. 


Wrong Basic Decisions 


In our experience, the number one 
culprit in the list of reasons for the 
unimpressive performance of specialty 
stores with branches is the frequent 
tendency of management to make some 
kind of fundamentally wrong decision 
when it decides to establish a branch. 
This decision usually concerns one or 
more of the following four elements: 


1. The amount of consumer de- 
mand. Sometimes management 
simply overestimates the de- 
mand ; not enough demand ac- 
tually exists to warrant the 
establishment of the branch. 

2. The kind of consumer demand. 
Occasionally, the nature of the 
demand in the trading area of 
the proposed branch is not cor- 
rectly analyzed. Management 
may find that it has opened a 
branch in an area in which 
there are many customers, but 
they are not the kind necessary 
for the branch’s success. 

3. The character of the branch 
store. From time to time, man- 
agements fail to realize that 
branches must maintain the 
merchandising character of the 
main store so that the branches 
can trade upon and support the 


main store’s reputation, and 
vice versa. Failure to observe 
this principle can harm the rep- 
utation of the main store and 
have the awkward result of 
forcing the operation of two or 
more kinds of stores. 

4. The location of the branch 

store. Apart from the need for 
a location with adequate pe- 
destrian and automobile traffic, 
satisfactory parking, and ap- 
propriate neighbors, a branch 
store must be so located in rela- 
tion to the parent store that it 
does not take an excessive 
amount of sales volume from 
the main store. When this rule 
is not observed, volume is 
merely transferred and profits 
suffer. 

Although wrong executive decisions 
in these areas often are merely reflec- 
tions of the owners’ pride and natural 
desire to expand, they can be very 
costly. What are some of the guide- 
posts that can help management to 
avoid this kind of error? In our ex- 
perience merchants who contemplate 
opening branches should be sure that 
the economy of the area in which the 
establishment of a branch store is con- 
templated is sound in terms of the size 
of the market, its quantity and stability, 
and its growth prospects. They should 
also be sure that there are plenty of 
consumers in the area who are funda- 
mentally similar to the store’s present 
customers. This implies possession of 
a clear-cut profile of both the present 
customer and the store’s merchandising 
character or personality which has been 
developed to appeal to this customer. 

They should be sure, too, that com- 
petitors are not already meeting the 
demand for the store’s particular kind 
of merchandise in the proposed area. 
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If so, the opening of a branch may 
merely make the area “over-stored” in 
this category, with the result that the 
store and all other stores of the same 
type will suffer. This danger warrants 
particular attention today when an 
over-stored condition is approached in 
many suburban shopping areas. 

Similarly, before opening a branch 
store, merchants must be sure that its 
establishment will attract a substantial 
number of new customers who do not 
already trade with the downtown store 
or with another branch. Ordinarily, 
it is unsound merely to transfer volume 
from the main store or an existing 
branch to the new branch. The one 
possible exception is opening a branch 
primarily as a defensive measure to 
prevent the opening by a competitor 
of a branch that might have an over-all 
effect on operating results less favor- 
able than the establishment of a branch 
not basically needed. 

Careful attention to these four points 
—with foresight, not hindsight—can 
save a lot of headaches. 


Wrong Organization 


In addition to wrong basic decisions 
as a branch is opened, the wrong kind 
of organization is a common cause of 
the less-than-satisfactory performance 
of branch stores. There are two facets 
to this problem: 

The first but less important short- 
coming is failure to provide the organi- 
cation needed to plan and establish the 
branch. As all who have engaged in it 
know, the planning and opening of a 
branch store is a gigantic undertaking, 
which can distract top management's 
attention for many months from the 
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fundamental job of keeping the busi- 
ness going. 

The second, more important organi- 
zational problem is the use of the 
wrong plan of organization for super- 
vising and managing the branch store. 
This is a widespread problem common 
to both specialty and department stores. 
Basically, this problem reflects the at- 
tempt to utilize in a multiple-store op- 
eration the traditional functional form 
of organization of a single-unit depart- 
ment or specialty store. Typically, the 
branch manager’s line responsibility is 
limited, and all main store functional 
executives are responsible for their re- 
spective functions in the branch. As a 
result, buyers, and sometimes other 
functional executives, tend to become 
overburdened as branches are added; 
branch personnel report to two or more 
bosses; most important, top manage- 
ment experiences difficulty in fixing re- 
sponsibility for performance in the 
branch. 


Improving Organization 


What can be done to avoid the error 
of improper organization? 

Obviously, it is desirable to place a 
qualified executive in charge of branch- 
store planning to get a branch opened 
and in operation. This will avoid dis- 
tracting one or more key members of 
management from their basic man- 
agerial duties. 

However, the answer to the problem 
of how to organize in order to super- 
vise and manage a branch store success- 
fully, once it is established, is not so 
simple. This is an area that the Retail 
Research Institute of the N.R.M.A. 
currently has under study. 
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On the basis of previous organiza- 
tional studies we have made, however, 
it is apparent that one answer, at least, 
to this problem can be found in the use 
of a geographical form of organization 
similar to that used by successful chain 
stores. In this concept of organization, 
individual store managers possess line 
control over virtually all factors con- 
tributing to net-profit performance. A 
functional staff is provided at the cen- 
tral office to effect functional co-ordina- 
tion among the various stores, exercise 
staff supervision over the performance 
of these functions, and provide services 
in these areas to store line executives. 
Adoption of such a geographic line and 
staff form of organization by a mul- 
tiple-unit specialty store would involve 
the following four steps: 


1. Acceptance of the concept that 
the main store is simply one of 
the various stores comprising 
the multiple-store operation. 

2. Establishment, if not now in 
existence, of the position of 
store manager of the main 
store. 

3. Assignment to all store manag- 
ers (both main store and 
branch) of line responsibility 
for sales and profit perform- 
ance in their stores within the 
framework of policies and pro- 
cedures set by top management, 
accompanied by the authority 
necessary to discharge this re- 
sponsibility. This includes mer- 
chandising authority over the 
determination of assortments, 
order quantities and timing, 
and promotion plans, as well as 
the supervision of the sales 
force and the control of sell- 
ing costs. 

4. Designation of key main store 
functional executives as staff 
rather than line executives re- 
porting to the executive head 


of the business. These funce- 
tional executives should be 
charged with responsibility in 
their assigned functional areas 
for co-ordination of their func- 
tions and provisions of staff 
supervision and service to the 
line store managerial organiza- 
tion. Ordinarily, these func- 
tional executives include the 
general merchandise manager, 
the operating manager, the 
controller, and the personnel 
manager. 


How would such an organization 
plan work in practice, particularly re- 
garding the relationship between the 
branch-store manager and his organiza- 
tion on the one hand, and the general 
merchandise manager and his buying 
organization in the main store on the 
other hand? A possible arrangement 
might be as follows: 


1. Staff responsibility for buying 
and merchandising activities 
would be assigned to the buy- 
ing organization headed by the 
general merchandise manager 
and assisted by buyers, the 
sales promotion manager, and 
a merchandise controller and 
would be located, in all proba- 
bility, in the main store. 

This organization would de- 
velop merchandise assortments 
for the approval of depart- 
mental sales managers report- 
ing to branch managers. It also 
would place orders with ven- 
dors and provide advertising, 
display, and other promotional 
services. For fashion mer- 
chandise, such as dresses, coats, 
and suits, the buying organiza- 
tion would offer a complete as- 
sortment determination, pro- 
curement, distribution, and unit 
control service, including the 
maintenance of unit control 
records and the determination 
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of order quantities and timing, 
and markdown actions. 


. For all other merchandise, cer- 


tain functions would be per- 
formed by departmental sales 
managers in the main store and 
the branches. These would in- 
clude the taking of periodic 
merchandise counts and the 
determination of requisition 
quantities and timing. How- 
ever, unit control records 
would be maintained by the 
merchandise controller in the 
central office, and vendor or- 
ders would be prepared by the 
buyers, who would continue to 
administer all vendor relations 
and control deliveries. 


The departmental sales man- 
agers reporting to the main 
and branch-store managers thus 
would accept full responsibility 
for the sales, margin, and con- 
trollable expense performances 
of their departments within 
over-all company policies and 
procedures. They would exer- 
cise this responsibility through 
their approval of assortment 
and promotion plans developed 
by buyers, approval of news- 
paper advertising, requests for 
specific merchandise, if desired, 
initiation of markdown actions, 
supervision of the sales force, 
and control of selling costs. 


An organization of this type 
should enable the executive 
head of the business to dele- 
gate responsibility for over-all 
performance of branches and 
of the main store to the man- 
agers of the branches and the 
main store. He could reduce 
his management burden sub- 
stantially and, with the proper 
budgetary and reporting sys- 
tem, could continue to maintain 
effective control over the ac- 
tivities of all store units. 
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Wrong Approach to Merchandising 


The third most common cause of the 
failure of branch stores to fulfill their 
original promise, in our experience, 
concerns their approach to the mer- 
chandising function. This problem is 
closely related to the method of organ- 
izing for the supervision and manage- 
ment of branch stores just discussed. 

There are two facets to this over-all 
problem : 

In the first place, many store man- 
agements establishing a branch for the 
first time place line responsibility for 
all buying and merchandising activities 
in both the main store and the branch 
store on the main store buyers and mer- 
chandise men. Frequently, they also 
ask buyers to continue to accept line 
responsibility for supervision of the 
selling function in the main store. 
However, buyers are not ordinarily 
asked to supervise the selling function 
in branch stores, since top manage- 
ment recognizes that this would be a 
physical impossibility. Occasionally, a 
branch or suburban store will have its 
own set of buyers and terchandisers, 
but this practice is comparatively rare. 

When buyers must continue to per- 
form all their usual main store duties 
and add many similar duties in each 
branch as it is opened, they quickly 
become overburdened, as already noted. 
Inevitably, they must neglect some as- 
signed functions, and ordinarily those 
in the branch stores are the first to 
suffer. 

The other facet of the merchandising 
problem concerns merchandise plan- 
ning and control. Merchandise plan- 
ning and control refer to the policies 
and procedures used to establish mer- 
chandise assortment and to control in- 
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ventories and purchases. The basic 
purpose, of course, is to secure the best 
possible balance between the merchan- 
dise wants of consumers and the inven- 
tories of the main store and branches. 
If this balance is well maintained, sales 
rise, markdowns fall, and turnover in- 
creases within certain limits. 

In view of these advantages, one 
might expect that most stores would 
do a good job of planning and control- 
ling their merchandising activities. Un- 
fortunately, they often do not. Al- 
though there are outstanding excep- 
tions, many stores never get off the 
ground in merchandise planning and 
control. 

Among the more common difficulties 
is the tendency to place excessive re- 
liance on dollar controls and to arrive 
at unit inventories and purchases in the 
light of allowed dollar amounts; to 
decentralize complete responsibility for 
merchandise planning and control to 
each buyer—a practice that invariably 
results in no controls or inadequate 
controls in many departments; and to 
provide insufficient attention to the 
function of planning unit assortments 
and unit purchases. 

Although these practices are serious, 
even in a single-unit store, they can 
cause a near breakdown of the mer- 
chandising function when allowed to oc- 
cur in a store with suburban branches. 
They result in an excessive number 
of out-of-stock conditions that reduce 
sales, discourage customers, give branch 
stores a bad name, add to markdown 
troubles and slow turnover rates. They 
also cause inadequate flexibility in the 
use of inventories. 

Effective merchandise planning and 
control techniques are particularly im- 


portant in a specialty-store branch be- 
cause most merchandise is bought by 
customers on a “take” basis. Selling 
from sample, a common practice in 
hard lines of department stores, seldom 
occurs in an apparel specialty store, 
Accordingly, in a specialty store, a pre- 
mium is placed on good merchandise 
planning and control practices. 


Recommended Action 


What actions should be taken to en- 
sure a sound approach to merchandis- 
ing from an organizational and a mer- 
chandise planning and control stand- 
point when a company has both a main 
store and one or more branches? 

We have already indicated in broad 
outline the organizational approach 
that should be considered. The prin- 
cipal elements as they affect the mer- 
chandising function include the fol- 
lowing : 


1. Have buyers and merchandis- 
ers provide buying and mer- 
chandising staff services and 
exercise staff supervision over 
merchandising activities in both 
the main store and _ the 
branches, rather than line su- 
pervision. 

For staple merchandise, have 
the buying and merchandising 
organization develop merchan- 
dise assortments for the ap- 
proval of branch and main 
store departmental sales man- 
agers. Recommended staple as- 
sortments should be presented 
to branch-store personnel prior 
to the start of each season 
or annually, and changes re- 
quired by branch-store person- 
nel should be made. In the 
event of disagreement between 
the buying and merchandising 
division on the one hand, and 
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branch-store personnel on the 
other, the executive head of the 
business should reconcile the 
differing points of view. 

3. For fashion merchandise, have 
buyers and merchandisers offer 
a complete assortment determi- 
nation, procurement, distribu- 
tion, and unit control service, 
as described earlier. 


What approach should be followed 
to overcome the problems commonly 
encountered in merchandise planning 
and control in stores with branches? 
This, of course, is a complicated sub- 
ject and several broad principles war- 
rant consideration. 

First, it is essential to distinguish be- 
tween the planning and control needs of 
fashion merchandise and staple mer- 
chandise ; also to recognize the need for 
unit plans and controls, as well as dol- 
lar plans and controls. 

For fashion merchandise, such as 
dresses, adopt an appropriate unit plan- 
ning and unit control system. Plan by 
price line within each classification, 
and by month for each fashion season, 
the estimated sales and ending inven- 
tories in units. Prepare these plans for 
both the main store and each branch. 
Convert these plans into dollar figures 
and reconcile them with the dollar sales 
and inventory merchandise plans pre- 
pared by the buyers. This approach to 
planning ensures adequate attention to 
units and assortment requirements from 
the standpoint of the customer. It also 
increases the likelihood of more realis- 
tic planning of merchandise needs and 
more aggressive exploitation of sales 
opportunities. 

In adopting a suitable unit control 
system for fashion merchandise, at 
least four elements should be included. 
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The first of these is a continuous unit 
control record commonly called the 
basic record, which is usually main- 
tained by article number and records 
item activity as it occurs, whether it be 
a sale, return, receipt, transfer, or pur- 
chase order. This record is maintained 
for each store on a single form and 
ordinarily consolidated sales and on- 
hand figures are also kept. As a result 
of the timely entry of activity, a cur- 
rent inventory figure is always avail- 
able. Size and color detail are often 
included. This basic record is the foun- 
dation of unit merchandise planning 
and control activity. 

The second essential element in an 
effective fashion unit control system is 
a daily item flash report. This pro- 
vides sales data by article number on 
all or selected styles sold on the previ- 
ous day. Both daily and accumulated 
sales typically appear, and liability sta- 
tistics in the form of quantities on 
hand and on order are often included. 
In a store with branches, data are in- 
cluded for both the main store and each 
branch, and ordinarily for the consoli- 
dated operation. Since this report is 
usually made available to the buyer on 
the morning following the day re- 
ported, it is a timely and useful tool to 
alert him to the need for, and extent of, 
reorder action. 

The third key factor consists of a 
weekly price line report. This provides 
unit sales by price line for each classi- 
fication of merchandise in a department 
for the previous week. Usually, the 
on-hand and on-order quantities are 
shown, and last year’s or planned sales 
are included as a measure of this year’s 
results. Data are provided for the main 
store and each branch, as well as for 
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the consolidated operation. Accordingly, 
this document serves as an over-all con- 
trol of unit sales and inventories within 
each classification of fashion merchan- 
dise. Since these data are often sum- 
marized on this report in both units and 
dollars, it also can serve as a dollar 
control. It is, therefore, an extremely 
effective control document. 

The final element in a complete sys- 
tem of unit control for fashion mer- 
chandise typically is a seasonal sum- 
mary report. This usually is developed 
by month to show unit sales activity by 
price line within each merchandise clas- 
sification of a fashion department. 
Usually, last year’s or planned figures 
appear, and the report is typically sum- 
marized in both units and dollars. This 
information indicates the sales trend of 
each price line within a classification 
and is particularly useful in planning 
sales by price line for the next season 
or the corresponding season of the fol- 
lowing year. It also is a helpful tool 
in establishing consistency among price 
lines and the emphasis to be given each 
in various classifications and depart- 
ments. It ordinarily provides data for 
each store in a multiple-store operation, 
although sometimes data for the total 
operation only are offered. 


Control of Staple Merchandise 


For the planning and control of 
staple merchandise of the type carried 
by specialty stores, the approach that, 
in our experience, has met with the 
most general success by companies with 
suburban stores is as follows: 

First, plan assortments by size of 
department on an annual or, if neces- 
sary, more frequent basis. Ordinarily, 
three or four typical sizes of depart- 


ments are utilized for planning pur- 
poses, and each article number, color, 
and size to be carried in each size clas- 
sification are established. These plans 
then are translated into buying plans 
that are converted into dollars and com- 
pared with the dollar merchandise sales 
and inventory plans, with appropriate 
reconciliation. 

Second, adopt a suitable staple mer- 
chandise unit control system. One of 
the simplest and most effective systems 
for staple merchandise of the type car- 
ried by specialty stores is composed of 
two basic elements. The first is a 
master unit control record maintained 
centrally in the merchandising office, 
This indicates, for each article, number 
and color or size, the quantities on 
hand in the main store, and the peri- 
odic sales (usually monthly) in the 
main store and in each of the branch 
stores. Ordinarily, also, consolidated 
figures for the entire operation are pro- 
vided. The sales in the main store are 
derived by taking periodic counts of the 
quantities on hand and giving consid- 
eration to receipts. Sales in each of the 
branch stores represent transfers of 
merchandise from the main store to 
the branch stores, on the assumption 
that these transfers are sales. 

The other basic element in a control 
system for staple merchandise in a mul- 
tiple-specialty store operation concerns 
the unit control activity of the branch 
store. Typically, each branch store is 
provided with a “laundry list” of the 
staple items that it is to carry. This 
list contains the model liability figure 
up to which the stock of each item is 
to be built on each count date. In addi- 
tion, the count dates usually are shown. 


(Continued on page 112) 
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Doing Your Own Research 


T. D. ELLSWORTH 


Director of Research and Publications, 
New York University School of Retailing 





ference in Washington last year. 





Several case studies are explored to show how the small retailer 
can handle his own research. Research is defined from the business 
viewpoint, and significant principles for doing effective research 
are summarized. This article is based on the case material pre- 
sented by Dr. Ellsworth at the President's Small-Business Con- 








For the purposes of this article, re- 
search is defined as: activity with the 
objective of discovering information 
needed to solve business problems in- 
volving change. Commercially centered 
and representing a synthesis of ideas 
from leading thinkers in the field, this 
definition eliminates routine fact find- 
ing as a part of research. Research, in 
other words, is a probing process, 
within and without a firm, for the pur- 
pose of ferreting out information 
needed to effect necessary changes in 
the firm’s objectives and ways of doing 
business. Research is scientific only to 
the extent that it is conducted in an 
orderly, systematic manner, embody- 
ing direction and control. 


Research in Management 


Management, essentially, is a flow 
of decisions and actions. Thus, man- 
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agement is a product of men, not the 
men themselves. Everything else being 
equal, men with an adequate, continu- 
ing flow of accurate, reliable informa- 
tion should produce better management 
than men who lack this tool. Research, 
in other words, yields information re- 
quired to produce valid decisions on 
innovations needed for continuing 
business growth or success in our dy- 
namic economy. The firm with a sound 
research program will seldom find it- 
self handicapped by crisis manage- 
ment, that familiar curse of small 
retailers. 

The Research and Publications Di- 
vision of New York University’s 
School of Retailing comes into contact 
regularly with small retailers in the 
floor coverings, jewelry, men’s wear, 
music, and other merchandise fields. 
Over the years these merchants have 
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presented many problems, and on the 
surface the problems have seemed very 
different. One man, for instance, 
would be looking for a solution to an 
inventory problem; another to a per- 
sonnel problem; a third, to a pricing 
problem ; a fourth, to a financial prob- 
lem. But despite the varied nature of 
the problems, the solution to each has 
required, in varying degrees, the use 
of research. In many cases, the re- 
search could be accomplished either by 
the merchant personally or by his regu- 
lar employees. This experience over 
the years has led to the conviction that 
in many important situations the small 
merchant can act best as his own 
researcher—particularly when he is 
motivated to make changes, if they are 
proved necessary, and when he has 
learned a few basic principles and 
techniques. 


Small Gift Shop 


One young man to whom research 
brought rich reward was the owner of 
a small gift shop, which he had taken 
over from his parents at a time when 
he had had little practical business ex- 
perience. He had completed an inten- 
sive course of instruction in store 
management and operation, however, 
and was resolved to put his theoretical 
knowledge to an immediate and thor- 
ough test. He resolved, that is, to make 
no business decision without having 
all pertinent facts at hand, and thus he 
became the official researcher for his 
store. 

As a starting point for his experi- 
ment, he selected the silverware de- 
partment because of its small size and 
the relatively staple nature of its 


merchandise. He began his analysis of 
this department by investigating its 
sales history for the preceding two- 
year period. He compared its sales to 
corresponding figures for other stores 
of the same general merchandise classi- 
fication in his Federal Reserve District. 
He concluded that, based on his De- 
cember dollar sales, he could almost 
double his annual silverware sales fig- 
ures if he could attain the same 
monthly percentage distribution of 
sales as the other stores in the Federal 
Reserve District. 

He next analyzed his previous six 
months’ silverware sales by selling 
price. This analysis indicated that the 
department had a total of sixty-one 
individual prices ranging from $1.50 to 
$50.00. A further breakdown revealed 
that seven regular prices had accounted 
for 31 per cent, and one promotional 
price had accounted for another 17 
per cent of the department’s unit sales. 
At the other extreme, there were ten 
prices that had accounted for only one 
sale each, and sixteen prices at which 
no sales had been made. In view of 
these findings, he decided to eliminate 
a total of twenty-eight selling prices. 
His final pricing plan included twenty- 
two regular and eleven special prices, 
grouped into four price zones. He 
found that the new price schedule not 
only made it easier for his customers 
to select the items they wanted but also 
enabled him to make a material dollar 
reduction in his silverware inventory. 

He then made a vendor analysis. 
This revealed that his firm had made 
no more than one purchase each from 
a number of resources during the pre- 
ceding six-month period. Further in- 
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vestigation showed that two of these 
concerns had supplied the firm with 
exceptionally good-selling promotional 
items. He decided that he could elimi- 
nate the remainder of the resources in 
this group without injury to his busi- 
ness. In fact, he found that by con- 
centrating his purchases with a rela- 
tively few key resources he could re- 
duce office clerical work, shorten the 
receiving room operation, cut shipping 
charges, and be in a better position to 
obtain necessary quantities of promo- 
tional merchandise at favorable prices 
during off seasons. 

It would be repetitious to report each 
of the remaining steps in his step-by- 
step analysis of the silverware depart- 
ment. He stated emphatically, how- 
ever, that his effort earned a rich 
dividend for his firm in the form of 
increased sales and profits and a greatly 
reduced dollar inventory investment. 
In addition, he gained valuable experi- 
ence in solving problems in an orderly, 
systematic manner and in being his 
own researcher. In his words, “re- 
search can pay rich rewards for a rela- 
tively small investment of time, effort, 
and money.” 


Suburban Lamp Store 


Dr. Lawrence C. Lockley, Dean of 
the School of Business Administration, 
University of Southern California, 
uses the following case to illustrate 
how a small retailer can be his own 
researcher. It concerns an ex-G.L., 
who opened a lamp store in a suburban 
area. This enterprising young man 
imported vases, electrified them, and 
drew prospective customers into his 
store through attractive window dis- 
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plays. But he faced a problem that 
confronts many retailers: would he 
saturate his market? 

In other words, how many lamps are 
enough for a household? If he were 
saturating the homes of the residents 
of his trading area with lamps, then 
he could anticipate a dwindling busi- 
ness, with new sales mostly dependent 
on new families moving into the neigh- 
borhood. 

His problem was to find an answer 
to this sixty-four-dollar question. He 
and his co-operative wife invested 
many evenings of work in finding its 
solution. Together, they studied his 
sales for the two and a half years he 
had been in business, separating cus- 
tomers into groups according to the 
number of lamp purchases each had 
made. Then they studied the interval 
between purchases of the customers 
who had been in several times. As a 
result, he discovered that he had a 
sizable group of customers who had 
apparently either bought lamps as gifts 
or as replacement items. He judged 
that repeat purchases would keep him 
in business, but that growth and greater 
profit would have to come from broad- 
ening his merchandise offerings, or his 
trading area, or from community 
growth. 

When this enterprising young man 
had completed the analysis of his past 
sales, he probably could not have re- 
ported any very exact figures on his 
findings. He did know in a general 
way, however, the facts on which he 
would have to plan his future as a 
merchant. This was good research. 

He continued the study of his busi- 
ness just as any merchant can. He 
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began to chat with shoppers as they 
circulated about his store. He asked 
them, informally, whether they gave 
lamps as gifts, whether their purchases 
of lamps were related to home decora- 
tion, how they had happened to come 
into his store. Once more, he did not 
accumulate any precise figures but he 
did gather a fund of general informa- 
tion which helped him to interpret his 
previous findings. In this, he again 
demonstrated that he had learned one 
of the most valuable facts about re- 
search. It is useless to spend either 
time or money collecting more precise 
facts than you require. 

This case demonstrates how any 
small merchant can go about finding 
out who his customers are and whom 
else he might add to his clientele. 


Small Retail Chain 


The president of a chain of small 
general stores in the Midwest insists 
that each of his store managers knows 
both the extent and the intensity of 
coverage of the area being served by 
his store. 

How are the store managers sup- 
posed to obtain this information? The 
answer is easy. Each store manager is 
requested to procure a large, detailed 
street map of the community in which 
the store he manages is located. His 
next job is to obtain the names and 
addresses of all persons making pur- 
chases in his store during various fort- 
nightly periods, distributed throughout 
the year, and to note these home loca- 
tions on his area’s map with colored 
pins. 

This relatively simple procedure en- 
ables each store manager to define his 


market area in a surprisingly short — 
time. The information makes it pos- 
sible for him to concentrate his promo- 
tional efforts on weak spots in his 
market. 


Small Dress Shop 


Finally, there is the case of the mer- | 
chant who operated a small dress shop © 
in a Southern city. He wanted to re- © 
alize the full potential of his very ex- 
cellent pedestrian traffic location. This 
meant that he would have to make 
maximum use of his windows. He 
was torn between the need to maximize 
his sales, however, and the desire to 
build a reputation for carrying prestige 
merchandise. 

How did he resolve his problem? 

He conducted an experiment to de- 
termine whether it was more profitable 
for him to display popular-priced or 
prestige merchandise in his street win- | 
dows. Based on his findings, he set a 
policy of using his windows to display 
popular-priced merchandise with the 
price plainly marked on each item. He 
backed his window displays with in- 
terior departmental displays and ade- 
quate stocks of these items. 

In describing his policy, he said: 

“T pay a high price for my traffic 

location. To realize a fair return 

on this investment, I have to con- 
vert as many passers-by as possible 
into customers. I have found that 

I can best accomplish this purpose 

by displaying merchandise in the 

greatest demand in my street win- 
dows. Then, to save the shoppers’ 
and my time after they have en- 
tered my store, I make it as easy 


as possible for them to locate and 
buy the merchandise they want. 
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“Perhaps, someday, after I have 
made my fortune and can afford 
it, I'll revert to my old idea of 
becoming a prestige store. Right 
now, I cannot possibly pay for that 
luxury.” 


The Cases Analyzed 


There you have four typical cases of 
how small merchants have acted as 
their own researchers. Individually, 
the cases show how research can be 
used to discover information needed 
for different purposes: the first, to 
overhaul a complete departmental op- 
eration; the second, to develop an ef- 
fective sales promotional program ; the 
third, to check the effectiveness of 
market coverage; and the fourth, to 
determine merchandising and display 
policy. Collectively, the cases demon- 
strate important basic research prin- 
ciples for a small retailer; first, that 
one does not need to be a skilled re- 
search technician to do research; sec- 
ond, that a retailer has rich sources of 
vital information available in his busi- 
ness records and in his customers; 
third, that the fundamental and most 
important step in research is a clear- 
cut definition of the problem at hand; 
and fourth, that it is needless to spend 
either time or money collecting more 
numerous or precise facts than are 
required. 

Sometimes a merchant gains con- 
siderable perspective on the manage- 
ment of his business by participating 
in general surveys in his field, then 
comparing his operating figures with 
those of his competitors. By participat- 
ing conscientiously in such surveys, he 
may be spared the expense of some 
individual surveys which he might 
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otherwise feel called upon to make. 
Examples of such studies conducted 
at_ the New York University School of 
Retailing are: 


1. The Annual Survey of Oper- 
ating Experiences of Men's 
Wear Stores that have been 
conducted for over ten years 
in co-operation with the Na- 
tional Association of Retail 
Clothiers and Furnishers un- 
der a grant from Men’s Wear 
magazine, a Fairchild publica- 
tion. 

2. The Annual Survey of Oper- 
ating Experiences of Floor 
Coverings Retail Stores that 
we have conducted for the past 
two years under a grant from 
Home Furnishings Daily, an- 
other Fairchild publication. 

3. The Annual Survey of Oper- 
ating Experiences of Retail 
Record Stores that we are 
initiating this year under a 
grant from The _ Billboard. 
The Billboard also conducts a 
weekly best-seller record study 
under our direction. 

4. Retail Jewelry Store Survey 
(Operating Costs Study). Re- 
search for this well-known 
study is now conducted through 
our office. 


This type of effort produces a con- 
tinuing flow of helpful information for 
the merchants and others in the par- 
ticular merchandise field with which it 
is concerned. The greatest problem in 
conducting such studies, however, is 
inducing the merchants (who stand to 
benefit most from them) to report 
their figures accurately and completely. 
When the data are reported accurately 
and in sufficient detail, these studies 
constitute research in which every small 
retailer can, and should, participate. 

(Continued on page 100) 








Application of Work Study to 
Department Stores in Great Britain 


EDWARD McFADYEN 
Editor, Stores and Shops, London, England 








This is the second in a group of articles about the development of y 
new retail practices in Great Britain by the editor of the well- 
known British monthly, Stores and Shops. An earlier article, 
which appeared in the Spring 1957 issue of the JoURNAL OF RE- 
TAILING, considered British attitudes and policies regarding price 
cutting or discounting. The present article shows how British 
stores have developed “work-study” or department-store research 
techniques. It concludes with valuable recommendations for mak- 
ing these studies more effective and applicable to the particular 





stores which use them. 











“If you knew Time as well as 
I do,” said the Hatter, 
““Youwouldn’t talk about 
wasting it. It’s him.” 

One of the largest work-study in- 
vestigations that has been carried out 
in retailing in this country, and prob- 
ably the one that did most to persuade 
people in retailing circles of the effec- 
tiveness of the method, was the study 
carried out in 1954 in the hardware 
department of Selfridges, of Oxford 
Street, London.' This investigation was 
directed mainly at the activities of the 

1See Abridged Report on an Investigation into 
Operating Methods in the Hardware Department of 


a Store (London: Retail Distributors’ Association, 
Inc., 204 Ulster Chambers, 168 Regent Street). 


selling staff and arrangement of stock. 
Some remarkable facts emerged from 
this study about the way assistants 
spend their time. It was found, for 
example, that 29 per cent of their total 
available time, or two and one half 
hours per day, was spent in “unsched- 
uled absence,” and that one assistant 
walked two and one half miles in one 
day to complete six transactions. None 
of this sh_ Id be taken to indicate that 
this department was run particularly 
badly. It should be remembered that 
the early work studies carried out in 
industry showed up some equally 
alarming facts, and there are probably 
many other department stores, which 
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have not yet had the initiative to carry 
out investigations, where the results 
would no doubt be just as startling. 


Analysis of Research Data 


A study of the assistants’ unsched- 
uled absences showed that most of the 
time was spent in visiting such places 
as the buyer’s office, the stockroom, the 
dispatch point, the chief cashier, and 
so forth. These visits were mainly due 
to systems and security regulations pe- 
culiar to the store in question, and sub- 
sequently these visits were greatly re- 
duced. 

It was found also that time was 
wasted while looking for articles re- 
quired by customers. The reason: 
since it was not possible to store stock 
in most of the existing display fixtures, 
stock was displayed by brand, with all 
the various articles from one manufac- 
turer’s range being displayed together. 
The investigators therefore recom- 
mended that staple lines should be dis- 
played by sample in groups of like 
articles and, to facilitate customer com- 
parison and preselection, that price 
tickets for the staple lines in each 
group should be consistently marked. 
A further recommendation was to plan 
the layout of the department so as to 
reduce the necessity for leaving the 
selling area. 

After these recommendations and 
others had been put into effect, the re- 
sults quickly made themselves felt. 
Stock turnover improved by 10 per 
cent in nine months. Takings improved 
by 17.48 per cent; the difference be- 
tween realized markup and gross profit 
was reduced by 1.9 per cent of the vol- 
ume, and the average daily takings per 
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sales assistant increased by 47.9 per 
cent. In addition, staff turnover showed 
an “extraordinary tendency” to drop. 

Other work studies that Selfridges 
has instigated over the past five years 
include: reorganization of the packing 
and dispatch system, which reduced 
costs by 17 per cent; an examination 
of the maintenance department with 
a view to installing an incentive 
scheme; an analysis of the lunch-time 
customer rush; and the study of a 
bonus scheme for packers. 


Result of Following 
Recommendations 


In the department-store field Self- 
ridges has exhibited something of a 
pioneering spirit in its attitude to work 
study, and its investigations have been 
on a fairly extensive scale. Most other 
department stores in London and the 
provinces have begun to carry out such 
studies. The field of stock arrange- 
ment, for example, has been found by 
some stores to be a particularly reward- 
ing subject of investigation. One Lon- 
don store carried out a study in its glove 
department and decided that it would 
be advantageous to stock its gloves ac- 
cording to color rather than kind of 
material. The results reduced unneces- 
sary movement in the department by 
assistants, decreased labor turnover 
among new staff, and increased indi- 
vidual sales figures for all the staff. In 
another store, stock arrangements in a 
coat department were similarly studied, 
and here the investigation showed that 
each coat should be arranged according 
to size and then each size section should 
be arranged according to color within 
the section, rather than the reverse. 
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The results of this rearrangement were 
as striking as in the glove department. 


Who Should Conduct Store 
Research? 


A point often raised in discussion of 
work study (in England as well as 
America) is whether the investigations 
should be carried out by the store’s 
own personnel or by outside organiza- 
tions. Many of London’s largest de- 
partment stores, as well as some in the 
provinces, maintain their own work- 
study departments. There is also a 
number of independent consulting or- 
ganizations which hire out their serv- 
ices to a store. This can be costly (the 
type of large-scale investigation that 
Selfridges carried out varies in cost 
from £1,500 to £2,000), but the results 
achieved are frequently so striking that 
it takes comparatively little time to 
recoup this outlay. 

A commonly held view is that it is 
better for a store to train its own team 
of investigators and maintain a depart- 
ment to keep each of the store’s func- 
tions under constant watch. A well- 
known London furnishing store, for 
example, with a staff of some 750, sent 
one of its younger men to attend a 
work-study course organized by a pro- 
fessional group. When he returned 
this man then “sold” the idea of work 
study to the rest of the managerial 
staff. A week-end course for all the 
managers was arranged, and finally the 
store set up its own work-study sec- 
tion, with one person of executive au- 
thority at its head. This section now 
studies the problems brought to it by 
the individual department managers. 

The variety chains, such as Marks 


and Spencer and Woolworths, have 
long recognized the advantages of work 
study, and the idea is now gaining 
ground also among the multiples. Man- 
agers of smaller stores, however, still 
know little of the techniques or their 
possible results. In many cases the 
term “work study” is taken to mean 
“conversion to self-service.” This may 
be due not only to ignorance but also 
to prejudice; many store executives 
prefer to act on a hunch rather than on 
scientific study. 


Recommendations 


Although the application of work 
study to retailing is a comparatively 
new practice in this country, the current 
studies have demonstrated beyond any 
reasonable doubt that although the basic 
techniques of work study were de- 
signed by industry for industry, care- 
ful adaptation and application of these 
techniques to retailing problems can 
yield valuable results. 

The work-study engineer in industry 
has an easy task, especially if the ob- 
ject of his study is an industrial proc- 
ess of the conveyor-belt type. But in 
retailing a number of complications en- 
ter, and there are several important 
variables such as customer flow (both 
daily and seasonal), the fluctuations of 
demand, and the varying periods of 
time required to complete a transaction. 

How then can work study help the 
retailer? The possible fields for inves- 
tigation in a department store are 
numerous. They include the receiving 
of goods, stock handling, the layout of 
goods in selling departments, packing, 
dispatch, delivery, and so on. From 
studying these operations the retailer 
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learns how to utilize his assistants’ time 
to maximum advantage, how to clas- 
sify stock for faster selling, and how 
to simplify procedures such as stock 
taking, accounting, and so forth. In- 
vestigation into these problems can re- 
sult not only in a direct saving of costs 
in operation and a saving due to lower 
labor turnover but can result also in 
higher sales per assistant. Customer 
good will is also increased—not merely 
in the large department store, but in the 
smaller unit as well. 

Although work study has been de- 
fined as “what common sense should 
be and what uncommon sense is,” it 
should not be assumed that the average 
retailer can arrive at a solution to his 
problem merely by sitting down and 
thinking about it intelligently. Work 
study is a science and, therefore, should 
be strictly applied, according to scien- 
tific method. It consists of two com- 
ponent parts: method study and work 
measurement. In method study the 
movements of materials, men, and ma- 
chines are studied, recorded, and ana- 
lyzed ; then a better and more economi- 
cal method may be developed. Work 
measurement is the recording of the 
elements of activity in the time taken 
to perform any piece of work, the goal 
being to reduce ineffective use of time 
and determine accurate time standards. 

There are four stages to be followed 
in any work-study job. These are: 


1. Observe present methods. 
Learn all you can about the job 
which is to be simplified. 

2. Design a new method. 

3. Put the new method into prac- 
tice. Allow training time for 
new methods to become stand- 
ard practice. 

4. Check the results. 
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In stage one, the observation of pres- 
ent methods, there are various tech- 
niques that can be used. If the activity 
to be analyzed is a nonselling activity 
(such as packing or receiving of 
goods) in which only staff are involved 
and in which each operation takes only 
a short period of time, it is possible to 
reach a sufficiently high degree of ob- 
servance by direct observation and by 
simple questioning of the people in- 
volved. This questioning should fol- 
low a systematic pattern, thus: 


Purpose: What is done? 
Why is it done? 
What else could be 
done ? 
What should be done? 


Place: Where is it done? 
Why is it done there? 
Where else could it be 
done? 
Where should it be done? 


Sequence: When is it done? 
Why is it done then? 
When else could it be 
done? 
When should it be 
done? 


Person: Who does it? 
Why does that person do 
it? 
Who else could do it? 
Who should do it ? 


Means: How is it done? 
Why is it done in that 
way? 
How else could it be 


done? 
How should it be done? 


In recording from direct observation, 
everything which is seen to be done 
should be recorded. Nothing should be 
assumed, and similarly nothing should 
be recorded, which is merely thought 
to have been done. After the observa- 
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tion and the questioning, the answers 
to the questions may point to the com- 
bination of two or more operations, or 
a change of sequence, or even the 
elimination of the process under ex- 
amination. It may seem unduly ele- 
mentary, perhaps, to ask a man de- 
monstrably unloading a packing case 
from a trolley what exactly he is doing, 
but this sort of questioning has been 
known to produce startling answers. 
Some time ago, for example, a modern 
and highly mechanized artillery gun 
detachment was work studied; after 
. each man’s function had been observed, 
it was found that one man was stand- 
ing by for a long period, doing noth- 
ing. After questioning it transpired 
that his job was to stop the horses from 
shying when the gun went off. 


Study of Selling Problems 


In the application of work study to 
selling problems (where both customers 
and staff are involved) certain difficul- 
ties arise, such as knowing what the 
customers are doing. In this case the 
observation can be done either by ac- 
tivity sampling or by memo-motion 
study. Activity sampling is a technique 
for finding out how a group of people 
are spending their time. It enables the 
time spent on a job to be analyzed into 
the various activities it entails, and the 
results can be expressed as the actual 
time spent on each activity or as the 
percentage of total working time spent 
on each activity (see Appendix A). 
Memo-motion is a photographic tech- 
nique that records the significant steps 
of a process rather than its continuous 
action (see Appendix B). 

If the activity to be studied is one 


which concerns the movements of the 
selling staff in order to arrive at better 
department layout or placing of fix- 
tures, it is possible to use the string- 
diagram technique. This is a diagram 
drawn to scale with pins marking vari- 
ous points and string wound around the 
pins; after all the movements have 
been plotted, the string is measured 
and worked out in proportion to the 
scale. In this way the distance traveled 
by the assistant is arrived at as well as 
the route that he follows. 

Stage one of our four stages is, of 
course, the lengthiest and most difficult 
stage; after all the data has been as- 
sembled and the pattern of the existing 
system clearly revealed, the remaining 
three stages are comparatively rapid. 
It is important when devising a new 
method, however, to take into consider- 
ation all the prevailing circumstances 
and to determine an average time for 
the effective performance of each of 
the stages. It is also important that the 
complete co-operation of all the staff 
involved should be obtained from the 
start of any study ; many of the work- 
ers have only a hazy idea of what the 
study is all about and may visualize 
dismissal as a result of their jobs prov- 
ing unnecessary. It is essential for the 
investigator to obtain their complete 
confidence. 

Since no two work situations are 
ever identical, however, every situa- 
tion should be examined on its own 
merits. To illustrate: the adoption of 
a new system that will reduce staff 
movement or simplify department lay- 
out may not necessarily be to the ad- 
vantage of the customer. Similarly, 
an old and well-established system, 

(Continued on page 110) 
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is also explored. 





This is a report on a research survey of the shopping preferences 
of older people, as well as an investigation of the limited knowl- 
edge retailers have on the subject. Striking figures are presented 
on the rapidly expanding nature of this older market. The sur- 
prisingly large discretionary buying power of people over sixty-five 








The impact upon the nation’s econ- 
omy made by the rapid growth in the 
number of older customers has scarcely 
been recognized by marketers. The 
paucity of information concerning this 
market has contributed to the difficulty 
retailers have experienced in endeavor- 
ing to shape policies for proper recog- 
nition of older persons’ requirements. 

A recent study in Portland, Oregon, 
revealed that over 11 per cent of the 
total population is sixty-five years of 
age or older. The author’s projection 
of Portland’s population, if present 
trends continue (see Table on follow- 
ing page), discloses that by 1960, 12.3 
per cent of the population will be over 
sixty-five years of age. 

A frequent criticism offered by re- 
tailers has been that older people do 
not have enough disposable income, as- 
sets, or savings to warrant considera- 
tion from a marketing viewpoint. This 
study revealed several factors that in- 
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dicate that retailers may have been 
underestimating the potential this mar- 
ket can provide. 


A New Philosophy 


In the development of a new nation, 
emphasis is placed on the vigor of 
youth. We have created a national 
ideal based on the assumption that 
youth is the most desirable state for 
man and that the old are a burden, 
their main function being to wait pa- 
tiently for death to occur. Until re- 
cently we had a very small population 
in the upper age bracket and the prob- 
lem seemed relatively unimportant. 
Older people apparently accepted the 
role they thought society required of 
them. With the increase in numbers, 
with expectation of life now at 69.9 
years and showing an upward trend, 
with early retirement age, and the vir- 
tual disappearance of the frontier, a 
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new role for older persons is now in 
the process of formation. All ages now 
enjoy greater freedom of expression, 
but older persons are less flexible, and 
they are accepting this new philosophy 
slowly and hesitantly. 

Retailers and marketers can wield 
great influence in hastening the accept- 
ance of the new philosophy which can 
improve the adjustment of the senior 
population and fit them better into our 
economy. The numbers in this age 
group will continue to increase, and 
problems will lessen if marketers un- 
derstand the nature and characteristics 
of the market. 

Typical of the uncertainty displayed 
by retailers and marketers was the com- 
ment in the February 4, 1956, issue of 
Business Week, titled ‘‘14-Million 
Americans Over 65: A Neglected 
Market.” The article stated, in part: 


In the field of marketing, the old- 
ster poses some large questions. 
What, if anything, are producers 
and merchandisers doing about the 
14-million-odd consumers in this 
category? Is it a market at all? 
If it is, what kind of treatment is 
it getting? . . . To expand on the 
scanty knowledge of these things, 
Business Week last week surveyed 
business, welfare, and government 
activity in some 15 cities. The 
findings: There’s a lot of talk and 
thought about the 65 plus group. 
In a few lines—such as housing 
and drugs—there has been some 
action. In far more lines, however, 
the thinking is chaotic. Nobody 
seems to know what value to put 
on the aging customer. Retailers, 
especially, tend to throw the over- 
65 market a worried glance—and 
to go on selling other markets . 

They ‘despair of identifying it,’ as 
a Chicago retailer puts it. If they 
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could identify it, it wouldn’t be 
worth any special sales effort." 


Findings from the consumer ques- 
tionnaire used in the Portland study 
revealed that nearly 40 per cent of the 
older population reported incomes of 
over $2,000 yearly. It was also de- 
termined that the disposable income of 
older persons had been underestimated. 
Estimates of financial characteristics 
are subject to considerable bias. Older 
persons may not report all of their 
sources of income by conscious or un- 
conscious design. It is possible that 
some of the agencies reporting income 
statistics for older persons may be 
biased because the basic objective of 
their specific agencies may be to show 
“need” on the part of the population. 

Consideration was given to money 
income from various sources; to the 
receipt of income in kind, in its vari- 
ous forms; and to asset holdings, dis- 
savings, and the receipt of income other 
than current income. Statistics relat- 
ing to the income of older persons are 
relatively few, but the income statistics 
for the older population relating to the 
Portland area revealed two significant 
facts. Two out of every five persons 
in Oregon past the age of sixty-five 
receive old age and survivor’s insur- 
ance benefits, thereby ranking Oregon 
eighth among states in the average 
monthly payments to old age recipients, 
while thirty-six states ranked above 
Oregon in the percentage of their popu- 
lation requiring old age assistance. 
Therefore, Oregon’s aged, while 
greater as a percentage of the popula- 
tion, ranked high among the states in 
benefits received from O.A.S.I., but 


1 Op. cit., pp. 86-87. 
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ranked low in old age assistance re- 
quired. The Fact Book on Aging 
states: 


Older persons save a smaller pro- 
portion of their income than per- 
sons in their early and middle adult 
years. On the other hand, their 
total indebtedness, including mort- 
gages, tends to be smaller, while 
net worth, in the value of owned 
home, tends to be larger. These 
differences are related to changes 
in the spending-saving pattern with 
age.” 

In other words, the Portland study 
revealed that, in relation to their in- 
come, persons aged sixty-five and over 
spend more, they owe less, and their 
net worth tends to be larger. Search 
for additional factors gave support to 
the hypothesis that disposable income 
may be underestimated because older 
persons may not report all of their in- 
come, increasing number of older per- 
sons are receiving benefits from retire- 
ment plans and increases in benefits will 
no doubt continue, nonmoney income, al- 
though difficult to measure, may supple- 
ment money income, and 75 per cent of 
all the aged have assets. The search of 
the literature relating to the older popu- 
lation’s income did not reveal a single 
study stressing the potential of the 
population. The studies that have been 
made in most cases are based upon in- 
complete evidence. This study revealed 
that increases in income in the coming 
years for the older population are 
most certain. These factors indicate 
both a present and a future market of 
interest to retailers. 


2United States Federal Security Agency Com- 
mittee on Aging and Geriatrics, Fact Book on Aging 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office 
1952), p. 18. 


The Findings 


Shopping patterns for apparel were 
studied for both older men and women, 
Portland’s retail apparel stores were 
classified into three categories: large, 
medium, and small. The basis for clas- 
sification was a combination of two 
factors: physical size and volume of 
sales. It was revealed that older per- 
sons report shopping most frequently 
in department stores. It was also found 
that older people prefer to shop in 
central shopping districts. Inquiry was 
made to ascertain the reasons for shop- 
ping in a particular store. Assortment 
of merchandise was mentioned as most 
important, followed by price, quality, 
availability, convenience, and habit. 

The older people were asked if they 
waited for special sales to buy apparel. 
Of the population 64.8 per cent stated 
they do not wait for special sales. A 
frequent comment was made that they 
had not been satisfied with the quality 
of sales merchandise and that the prod- 
ucts they want are seldom placed “on 
sale.” This indicates that special sales 
hold a very limited appeal to the older 
population. Over 19 per cent stated 
that they do wait for sales, while 15.7 
per cent stated they occasionally patron- 
ize special sales. Of the 196 females 
in the 287 households, questions were 
asked about the purchase of wo;.1en’s 
coats, suits, better dresses, and house- 
dresses. It was revealed that about 
50 per cent of the women in the popu- 
lation reported the purchase of a coat 
during the twelve preceding months, 
for which they customarily pay between 
$25.00 and $49.00 each. A small per- 
centage customarily pay $100.00 or 
more for coats. It was observed that 
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older persons buy relatively few suits 
compared with other reported types of 
apparel. For better dresses the popula- 
tion purchased an average of less than 
one dress a year at a price of $25.00 to 
$49.00 each. It was determined that 
older persons frequently receive gifts 
from relatives or friends of better 
dresses, so that reported purchases do 
not reflect the true demand for these 
garments. The population reported the 
purchase of an average of about one 
and one third housedresses yearly for 
each female person. Older persons fre- 
quently volunteered the information 
that they use better dresses when some- 
what worn for housedresses. The popu- 
lation usually pay under $6.00 for 
housedresses. 

There were 91 males in the 287 
households who reported their pur- 
chases of suits, jackets, trousers or 
slacks, and shirts. Approximately 50 
per cent of the men buy one suit a year, 
and they customarily pay between 
$45.00 and $99.95 for it. Three per 
cent of the men are willing to pay over 
$100.00 for a suit of clothes. It may 
be observed that the purchase of suits 
by men in this age group is not a fre- 
quent pattern, but older men are willing 
to pay a relatively high price for them. 
Very few of the older population buy 
jackets. Older men prefer two pair of 
trousers when they buy suits. The 
most frequent price paid for trousers 
was $9.95. Older men reported the 
purchase of only 1.22 shirts per year, 
and the most frequent price paid was 
between $3.00 and $3.95. Older men 
reported the frequent acquisition of 
shirts through gifts from friends and 
relatives. 
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Older men and women prefer wool 
material for coats and suits. The 
women prefer cotton for dresses. A 
common complaint was that synthetics 
frequently cause allergic reactions in 
the skin of older persons. They also re- 
ported that synthetics are frequently 
too hot in summer and do not offer 
sufficient warmth in winter. 

Almost one third of the older per- 
sons reported difficulty in finding the 
style and fit which they believe desira- 
ble. Asked for suggestions on changes, 
several stated that styles are ‘“‘too 
fussy” and are created for younger 
persons. Others stated that clothing 
for older persons should be simple in 
design, of cheerful but not “loud” 
colors, and of material that would give 
some warmth. A frequent suggestion 
was made that clothing should be de- 
signed with careful concern for mini- 
mizing the physical appearance of ag- 
ing, such as wrinkles in neck and arms. 
Several respondents complained that 
the clothes made for older people now 
are generally too conservative, usually 
in either blue or black, and lack style. 

Respondents stated that often sales- 
people are indifferent to an older per- 
son’s needs. Few respondents stated 
that salespeople were attentive, help- 
ful, and courteous. A large percentage 
of the respondents expressed strong 
negative attitudes toward merchandise 
returns to stores. Over 60 per cent 
stated they did not return merchandise. 
Slightly more than 36 per cent stated 
they did so only occasionally. Some re- 
spondents stated that they so disliked 
returning merchandise that they would 
rather keep unusable products than re- 
turn them. Over 70 per cent of the re- 
spondents stated they do not like to 
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shop by telephone. It was revealed 
that few of the older people shop by 
this method. Many older persons stated, 
“I like to see what I am buying.” Ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the re- 
spondents possess charge accounts, and 
one half of this group stated they use 
them frequently. 

A question was asked to determine 
whether the older people believe that 
merchants are interested in the older 
market. The belief was widespread 
that few merchants have made an ef- 
fort to obtain this patronage. Older 
persons seldom attend classes, demon- 
strations, fashion shows, and other 
special promotional events. Sugges- 
tions were offered that stores should 
provide wider aisles, a personal shop- 
per, a special “mature” or “senior cus- 
tomer” department, more department 
identification posters, better trained 
salespersons, and chairs for resting. 

Fifty-five per cent reported that they 
frequently engage in “window shop- 
ping.” Inquiry relating to the favorite 
method of vertical transportation re- 
vealed that elevators are most popular 
with the older population, followed by 
the use of escalators. Almost one third 
of the population prefer to use stairs. 

Limited inquiry was made to reveal 
the food purchasing patterns of the 
older people. Respondents were asked 
to indicate the type of stores in which 
they prefer to shop. Approximately 
one half stated they prefer to shop in 
supermarkets, while a large per cent 
indicated convenience of location as the 
most important factor. Wide assort- 
ments, which ranked first for apparel, 
were found to be less important in 
grocery purchasing. 

Over 50 per cent of the population 


reported searching the grocery adver- 
tisements in daily newspapers for items 
offered at special prices. The cost of 
food per month for each older person 
was investigated, and the modal av- 
erage price range for an individual’s 
monthly food expenditure was from 
$30.00 to $34.00. The second range 
of greatest frequency was $25.00 to 
$29.00. A few respondents reported 
food expenditures of from $50.00 to 
$54.00 per person. Older persons re- 
ported that they preferred self-service 
to other methods of grocery display. 

Only 20 per cent reported that they 
listened to radio advertising. Radio ad- 
vertising compared with newspapers is 
not a conscious source of information 
about products and services according 
to the reports from the older popula- 
tion. 

Only 7 per cent of the respondents 
stated that they had noticed a change in 
their impulse purchasing patterns. 
These people reported that they pur- 
chase more on impulse now than they 
did in younger years. When asked 
whether they preferred to shop alone 
or with others, well over 50 per cent 
stated they prefer to shop alone. Com- 
ment was frequently volunteered that 
the older person prefers to perform 
shopping functions alone so as to mini- 
mize the influence of other individuals. 

Some questions were asked to de- 
termine the general health of older per- 
sons, or at least their opinion of their 
state of health. Of the sample, 64 per 
cent stated they were in good health. 
Thirty per cent stated they were in 
fair health. A significant finding, there- 
fore, is that a large majority consider 
themselves to be in fair or good health, 
which tends to support the contention 
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that these older persons may tend to 
follow normal purchasing habits. Fur- 
ther inquiry was made to determine 
whether a significant portion of the 
older population was physically im- 
paired or disabled. Ninety-one per cent 
of the persons interviewed stated that 
they were not physically disabled. This 
finding was considered significant in 
that only a very small percentage of 
older people were found to be handi- 
capped in ability to shop. 

Home ownership was investigated 
because of the impact upon disposable 
income. Of the population, 68.3 per 
cent stated that they own their own 
homes. Fifty-seven per cent reported 
that they did not own automobiles. 
Therefore a large proportion of them 
must depend on relatives, friends, or 
public transportation for shopping ex- 
cursions beyond walking distance. The 
older people frequently complained that 
public transportation does not serve 
the needs of older persons adequately. 

Investigation was made to determine 
whether a large proportion of the older 
persons were “supporting” or giving 
substantial financial assistance to others 
than their spouse. It was stated by 77.7 
per cent that they did not regularly 
contribute financial support to others. 
It was, therefore, observed that a large 
proportion of the popv'ation may use 
their financial resource tor those prod- 
ucts and services desired by their 
spouses (if married) or themselves. 
Financial support given to others does 
not appear to be an important restrict- 
ing factor in disposable income for the 
older population. 

Income information revealed that al- 
though more than half of the older 
population reported earnings of less 
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than $2,000 a year, approximately 40 
per cent reported incomes of more 
than that amount. Considering the rela- 
tively low subsistence expenses of the 
majority of the older population, the 
substantially large percentage of those 
having incomes of more than $2,000 a 
year may indicate the existence of a 
potential disposable income not realized 
by marketers. 

Many previous studies of the income 
of older persons have emphasized the 
negative aspects. Although there is no 
question that retirement or arrival at 
the age of sixty-five means a decrease 
in income for the majority, in our study 
almost a third of the persons inter- 
viewed reported no change in income. 
Sixty-one per cent of the population 
reported receiving social security bene- 
fits. 

Older persons were asked whether 
they were covered by health and acci- 
dent insurance. Almost half of the 
sample of the population reported that 
they were covered. This fact was con- 
sidered to be important in its impact 
upon purchasing patterns because of 
the feeling of security which this type 
of protection can yield. Furthermore, 
those who have this protection may be 
less concerned about saving for pos- 
sible later illnesses. 

Investigation was made to ascertain 
if the older persons were conscious of 
differences in buying habits after reach- 
ing the age of sixty-five as compared 
with habits during middle life. Ap- 
proximately 54 per cent stated they 
were conscious of some change in that 
they bought somewhat less, or needed 
less, both in products and services. 
Over 40 per cent were not aware of any 
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change in buying patterns now com- 
pared with their younger years. 


Survey of Merchants’ Opinions 


In order to indicate the awareness or 
lack of it among retailers concerning 
the existence and significance of the 
older market, a second investigation 
was made. The older population had 
stated a definite preference for shop- 
ping in the central retailing marketing 
district of the city. A sample, there- 
fore, of retail stores selling apparel, the 
largest department stores, some me- 
dium-sized stores, and small stores was 
drawn. 

The questionnaire was divided into 
four sections. The first section was ad- 
ministered to the owner or manager of 
each store in order to obtain an indica- 
tion of the attitudes and opinions of 
those individuals responsible for policy 
making. It was discovered that 45 per 
cent of the store managers divide their 
adult market into age segments. A wide 
divergence of answers was obtained 
when store managers were asked what 
percentage of their sales volume could 
be attributed to the older population. A 
similar divergence was found when 
merchants were asked to estimate the 
magnitude of the older population in 
Portland. 

Ninety per cent of the merchants 
stated that they had not directed ap- 
peals to the older population. All mer- 
chants stated they did not know what 
appeals to use for the older market, but 
most stated they desired to obtain this 
information. It was observed that 
many of the merchants were so con- 
cerned with the daily details in operat- 
ing their institution that little atten- 
tion had been given to an analysis of 


markets. This was especially true of 
smaller merchants, who also indicated 
they were frequently handicapped by 
lack of space and capital and therefore 
confined their activities to a tightly 
restricted area. 

A substantial majority of buyers 
were in agreement that some method 
should be used to obtain the patronage 
of a larger proportion of the older 
population, but no agreement could be 
found as to what methods should be 
utilized. 

One section of the merchants’ ques- 
tionnaire was included to study the 
sales promotional activities of retailers 
devoted to the older population. Ninety 
per cent of the respondents stated that 
they had not consciously appealed to 
the older population during the previ- 
ous year. Only one store reported a 
conscious appeal to the older popula- 
tion, but an examination of that adver- 
tisement showed an illustration of a 
person of approximately fifty. 


Summary 


A study of the data from the mer- 
chants’ questionnaire revealed con- 
siderable variance in merchants’ knowl- 
edge of the older population. Although 
a few merchants had recognized the 
problem, none had made a consistent or 
studied effort to appeal to the market. 
They did not know what impact it ex- 
erted upon their business. They had 
almost no idea of the characteristics of 
the market, and typical comments from 
merchants were: “We should do some- 
thing about it,” or “I had never thought 
of it before.” 

The magnitude of the older popula- 
tion is dynamic. Over 11 per cent of 
the total population of Portland in 1955 
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were in this age bracket. The trend is 
upward with a relatively constant in- 
crease. By 1960 the population may in- 
crease to over 53,000, or 12.3 per cent 
of the total population. Longevity, too, 
is increasing, and if the present trend 
continues, length of life will continue 
to increase. This is important to mar- 
keters because any large segment of the 
population requires apparel, food, 
clothing, and other products of our 
economy. The present size of the popu- 
lation and its projected growth demon- 
strate, therefore, the existence of an 
important market. 

Although inflation has had some im- 
pact and employment of older persons 
decreases with age, public and private 
retirement plans, favorable tax struc- 
tures, social insurance programs, a pos- 
sible underestimation of assets and 
money savings, a recognizable income 
in kind, plus reduced family expenses 
may create a disposable income of in- 
terest to marketers. Homes are paid 
for and rentals are low, children are 
independent, health insurance relieves 
worry concerning future illnesses. 

The average person today does not 
consider himself old at sixty-five. He 
may be retired, but he tends to follow 
an habitual pattern. His health is good ; 
his interests are varied and intense. He 
knows he may live many more years, 
and he has wants, needs, and desires 
which require satisfaction. 

The importance for merchants of 
this finding is that the older people can 
shop if they desire to do so, especially 
if shopping is made a pleasant and in- 
teresting activity for them. They de- 
sire quality in products which will help 
them maintain their pride. They desire 
apparel with quality, fit, style, color, 
and design which will reflect their at- 
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titude of the dignity of age and at the 
same time show their vitality. They 
also frequently buy gifts, toys, and 
products for younger persons. 

The older people are potentially mo- 
bile within their shopping areas, but 
they do not travel out of the city ex- 
tensively or frequently. Therefore, they 
are a stable element, providing a steady 
market. 

The educational level of the older 
population is rising. Over 40 per cent 
of those interviewed stated they had 
graduated from high school or col- 
lege. As time progresses a larger pro- 
portion of older persons will have had 
high-school or college educations. For 
the merchant, the educational status of 
older persons is important It condi- 
tions the nature of appeals in adver- 
tising, the appreciation and composition 
of display, and the content of sales 
presentation. 

Older persons follow accustomed 
patterns like patronizing stores, win- 
dow shopping, and seeking the central 
business district. For those merchants 
in the central shopping district, this 
implies more than a dependable market. 
If the patterns are well established be- 
cause of the constant use of the appeals 
that attract the older population, that 
steady customer will tend to confine 
his patronage to those stores. The fact 
that older people are more difficult to 
influence than the young may be used 
to advantage by the merchant who em- 
phasizes the integrity of the store, the 
fine quality of the merchandise, the 
desirability of the services offered, and 
the wide assortment of merchandise 
which the older population desires. 

Several buyers mentioned that al- 


(Continued on page 100) 











The Co-operative Department 
Store: Outgrowth of Filene’s 
Marketing Thought" 
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The purpose of this two-part article is to record the development 
and outcome of one of the most startling schemes ever launched in 
our American economy. This scheme was the climax of Edward A. 
Filene’s imaginative and successful marketing career. If it had 
succeeded, it might well have altered the face of American retailing. 
Filene’s program for a “league” of one hundred customer-owned 
department stores might conceivably have provided the mechanism 
by which the American consumer, in fact as well as in theory, would 
have become “king.” Why did it fail? 








In the declining years of his life, 
Edward A. Filene, Boston merchant 
and internationally known philanthro- 
pist, established two organizations 
aimed at encouraging consumer co- 
operation. Although eventually operat- 
ing as a single unit, the two activities 
pursued somewhat independent courses 
for about five years after Filene’s 

* This article is based principally on an unpub- 
lished doctor’s thesis by this author at the University 
of Pennsylvania, entitled ‘“‘The Cooperative Depart- 
ment Store: An Economic Analysis of the Attempt 
to Establish a Chain of Cooperative Department 
Stores as Visualized by Edward A. Filene.” For 
the reader who is interested in a general biography 
of Filene, a study by Johnson may prove of interest. 


See Gerald Johnson, Liberal’s Progress (New York: 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1948). 
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death. Consumer Distribution Corpora- 
tion was made up of a board of direc- 
tors who heavily represented the pro- 
fessional co-operators. The objectives 
of this board were never fully crystal- 
lized, and the directors were never able 
to agree on a co-operative department- 
store program along the lines envi- 
sioned by Filene. Under their direc- 
tion, and under the direct management 
of a series of salaried president man- 
agers, Consumer Distribution Corpora- 
tion engaged in such activities as capital 
financing of consumers’ co-operatives, 
equipment sales and loans for the pur- 
chase of equipment, location and mer- 
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chandising advice for co-operative food 
stores, research, and the training of 
personnel for the co-operative move- 
ment. During the same period, the 
Edward A. Filene Goodwill Fund en- 
gaged in a somewhat narrowed area 
of effort. Although technically holding 
the policy control over Consumer Dis- 
tribution Corporation, the fund made 
its principal activity the granting of 
funds to other organizations for fur- 
thering co-operative and allied activi- 
ties. 

In 1943, as a result of friction among 
the individual directors of Consumer 
Distribution Corporation and between 
that organization and the fund, the 
professional co-operators were replaced 
by members of the parent board of 
directors. Two years later, with the 
end of the war in sight, the directors 
accepted a proposal to establish three 
medium-sized co-operative department 
stores. By late 1948, two stores had 
finally been opened—one in Shirlington 
Shopping Center at Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, near Washington, D.C., and the 
other in Providence, Rhode Island. 
Neither of these stores became a bona 
fide consumers’ co-operative or a finan- 
cial success, and both were closed 
within a few years. 


Origin of the Plan 


The origin of the plan is interesting 
because it stemmed directly from Fi- 
lene’s marketing and economic thought. 
Filene was raised in a retailing tradi- 
tion ; when he and his younger brother, 
Lincoln, took over management of their 
ailing father’s stores in 1880, the tradi- 
tion was carried on in magnificent 
form. Within ten years, the brothers 
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had consolidated the chain into a single 
Boston store which grew rapidly into 
a five-floor and basement establishment 
known as William Filene’s Sons Com- 
pany, more popularly known today as 
simply Filene’s. 

Edward Filene continued to leave the 
imprint of his imagination and capacity 
for innovation upon the store for thirty- 
five years, but in 1927 he relinquished 
(although not voluntarily) active par- 
ticipation in the management of the 
store. Although he considered his ex- 
clusion from its management to be his 
greatest “failure,” it was probably 
fortunate that his vision was lifted 
above the counters and shelves of the 
Filene store. The workshop out of 
which he was locked was too small for 
his potential. 

Edward Filene maintained certain 
definite and extreme economic postu- 
lates upon which he based his particular 
philosophy of the social responsibility 
of business. He maintained religiously 
that the single purpose of business is 
“the job of raising the standard of 
living throughout America, especially 
among the lower income groups... 
we must organize to eliminate unem- 
ployment.” ? 

Filene saw that in his time the cur- 
rent and critical economic problem was 
unemployment—a conclusion that per- 
haps only the student of the history of 
economic thought can fully appreciate. 
Keen in his insight, although not well 
versed in the language of the profes- 
sional economist, he saw that in the 
“age of plenty” Say’s Law would not 
hold true. Production itself, without 

1 Edward A. Filene, “Unlearning Business,” Speak- 


ing of Change (New York: Former Associates of 
Edward A. Filene, 1939), p. 43. 
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adequate distribution and purchasing 
power, would not create enough de- 
mand to maintain full employment. 
While sympathetic to all socioeconomic 
reforms intended to alleviate the prob- 
lem of the great depression, Filene on 
his part urged higher wages and lower 
prices. The best way to these two 
steps, he thought, was the increased 
distributive efficiency of consumer co- 
operation.?, He was thinking of his 
brand of consumer co-operation and 
not of the small co-operative food 
store that has frequently characterized 
the American consumers’ co-operative 
movement. Low prices and volume 
distribution, control for consumers by 
consumers, and the economies of large- 
scale distribution were all found in his 
particular program. 

Filene was interested in consumer 
co-operation over a long and active 
career. The first record is a journal 
entry made as a young man in 1888 
in which he proposed founding a “prac- 
tical cooperative store in our line of 
business.” He was well aware of con- 
sumer co-operation almost all of his 
life, but he did not actively promote 
this phase of market organization until 
his last five years. This was a period 
when three important forces converged 
almost simultaneously. The first and 
strongest was undoubtedly a crystalliza- 
tion of his “new economics.” The sec- 
ond converging force was his avowed 
conviction that, when the existing dis- 
tributive system was called to account, 
it was found wanting. As a price- 
spread analyst, he observed that the 
price of an article frequently doubled 
between the producer and the con- 


2 Ibid., p. 91. 


sumer. He had found this true of his 
own store as well as of retailing in 
general and was frank to admit it. 
Co-operative department stores organ- 
ized for real efficiency along chain- 
store lines and devoted to scientific 
fact finding in the consumer interest 
was the solution he proposed. 

The third force may have been per- 
sonal with Filene. That is to say, his 
devotion to co-operation may well have 
been stimulated, at least in part, by 
some of the factors in his private life. 
Having no family or heirs in a direct 
line, he seemed to have had an almost 
unreasonable urge to be in the public 
eye. This motive may have been re- 
lated to his urgent concern with co- 
operatives. Such a hypothesis is, at 
least, consistent with what is generally 
known about his personality. 

Thus it was that in late 1932 and 
early 1933 Filene and his associates 
developed a plan for a “league of co- 
operative department stores.”’ Filene’s 
immediate objective was to solicit addi- 
tional funds to enable him to acquire 
options on approximately fifty existing 
stores and promote the sale of stock 
in small units to the customers of each. 
At the same time a central buying and 
management organization was to be 
established, presumably under Filene’s 
personal supervision. Driven by either 
a stubborn will or an almost unreason- 
able optimism, Filene pursued this ob- 
jective without result for almost two 
years. There is no record that he suc- 
ceeded in selling his idea to any of his 
wide range of acquaintances in banking 
and commerce. Finally, in 1935, the 
central organization was established 
with Filene’s own money in Consumer 
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Distribution Corporation. However, no 
store was ever acquired during Filene’s 
lifetime. He died abroad in 1937, and 
the very limited attempt of his suc- 
cessors to carry out the department- 
store scheme was equally unsuccessful. 
For all practical purposes the plan was 
abandoned by a vote of the board of 
directors of Consumer Distribution 
Corporation on March 25, 1938. 


Revival of the Department-Store 
Project 


The idea of a chain of co-operative 
department stores seemed to have dis- 
appeared temporarily with Filene, since 
absolutely nothing was accomplished 
on the project immediately after his 
death. Actually, the idea survived, 
though in a semidormant state. The 
stage for a revival was set in 1952 
through discussions of future policies 
by the directors of the Edward A. 
Filene Goodwill Fund, the holder of 
the Consumer Distribution Corporation 
stock under the provisions of Filene’s 
will. At this time Lester G. Ott was 
drawn into the discussions. Ott was 
subsequently to become the key figure 
in the actual attempt to initiate a chain 
of co-operatives. 

After a period of occasional consult- 
ing, Ott presented in 1945 a plan for 
establishing a chain of department 
stores similar to those established by 
Montgomery Ward and designed to do 
between $1,000,000 and $1,500,000 
business annually. The plan was ac- 
cepted. Thus, almost exactly ten years 
after Filene first proposed it (and 
more than eight years after his death), 
a modification of his plan for a chain 
of co-operative department stores was 
finally put into action. 
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Openings of Co-operative Depart- 
ment Stores 


The first choice for a store location 
was suburban Washington, D.C. There 
was almost no one who argued with the 
selection. Not only was an acceptable 
site available but Arlington County 
rated well on most of the economic 
criteria of retail location. Washington, 
D.C., moreover, was known to boast a 
very substantial population of enthusi- 
astic consumer co-operators. The store 
was originally scheduled to open in 
early 1947, but building restrictions 
and other complications delayed con- 
struction until mid-1947. 

The second site was Irvington, New 
Jersey. Suitable land was purchased 
late in 1946. Meanwhile some atten- 
tion was devoted to a third possible 
location. The directors were apparently 
leaning toward New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, when the possibility of Providence, 
Rhode Island, arose. One overriding 
consideration outweighed the fact that 
Providence rated poorly on several lo- 
cational criteria. This consideration 
was that an estimated 25,000 credit 
union families would provide a tailor- 
made nucleus for the co-operative’s 
membership. In addition, it was hoped 
that credit unions’ financial reserves 
could be tapped to finance the construc- 
tion of a building since none was avail- 
able. Thus by November 1946 three 
sites had been selected and construction 
actively initiated at Washington and 
Providence. 

The Shirlington (Washington) store 
was completed about the middle of 
January and the store was opened on 
March 11, 1948, with crowds of no 
less than 10,000 visiting it on opening 
day. The Providence store was finally 
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opened late in 1948 after severe diffi- 
culties. By this time Consumer Dis- 
tribution Corporation had more than 
doubled its original commitment of 
$600,000 and only two stores had been 
opened. It had not been possible to 
recover an anticipated one third of the 
original investment because the Shirl- 
ington store had been in operation less 
than a year and Providence only a few 
weeks. Even if an effective stock-sell- 
ing program had been initiated, it 
would hardly have had enough time to 
reduce substantially Consumer Distri- 
bution Corporation’s heavy investment. 
Actually, only $55,000 worth of con- 
sumer’s stock had been sold in Wash- 
ington and considerably less in Provi- 
dence by the end of 1948. Eventually 
there was no alternative but to give up 
the plan for a store in the suburban 
New York area. In December 1948 
Ott resigned, and with his departure 
the interest in Irvington faded. The 
directors soon voted to sell the land 
that had been acquired in New Jersey. 


Merchandising Experiences of Co- 
operative Department Stores 


Any evaluation of the co-operative 
department stores is complicated by the 
fact that the operations were influenced 
by the ownership and organizational 
structures to a much greater extent 
than is the conventional retail institu- 
tion. In spite of this fact, it is con- 
venient to single out two aspects of the 
store’s activities. Accordingly, this sec- 
tion summarizes the merchandising ex- 
perience of the stores; the next section 
reviews the co-operative experiences ; 
and the final section draws these to- 
gether in a statement of general rea- 
sons for the failures of the stores. 


The Shirlington Store 


The E. A. Filene Cooperative De- 
partment Store was opened on March 
11, 1948. Optimism ran high but soon 
proved to be unwarranted. Immedi- 
ately after the opening, sales volume 
leveled off to a weekly rate of about 
$12,000. This was far short of the 
$18,000 to $20,000 weekly rate that 
had been estimated as a_ break-even 
level. Allowing for the usual sea- 
sonal fluctuations, this pace continued 
throughout the year. A good Christmas 
season in 1948 improved the situation 
somewhat, but not nearly enough to 
offset the heavy expenses that had been 
geared to a $1,500,000 sales volume. 
An operating loss of $157,465 was sus- 
tained during the partial fiscal year 
ended January 31, 1948.° The sales 
volume improved considerably and 
steadily in 1949, 1950, and 1951, al- 
though it never approached the $1,500,- 
000 target Ott had established as neces- 
sary to provide the savings and returns 
he predicted for the store. In 1952 
there was a drop in sales volume of 
approximately 15 per cent from the 
peak of $1,084,725 reached in 1951. 
No month after October 1951 showed 
a sales volume as large as the volume 
of the corresponding month of the 
previous year. The trend continued 
through the first six months of 1953, 
sales for this period dropping another 
13.5 per cent below the corresponding 
first half of 1952. It was at this point 
that the decision was reached to termi- 
nate the project, and the assets of the 
store were sold to a Washington de- 
partment store. The last month of the 


8 Lester Ott resigned in December 1948. After a 
short delay, Joseph S. Friedlander was named gen- 
eral manager and later president of Consumer Dis- 
tribution Corporation. 
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co-operative’s operation was August 
1953. 

The gross margin experience of the 
store was equally disappointing. The 
best gross margin achieved was 32.6 
per cent in 1950. Even this peak was 
3.5 percentage points lower than the 
36.1 median figure reported for stores 
in the $1 to $2 million group for the 
same period by McNair.* The poorest 
gross margin was 24.3 per cent realized 
in 1948 (the first partial year of op- 
eration) and again in 1953 when the 
store was closing out. The principal 
factor explaining the low gross margin 
in 1948 was the taking of drastic mark- 
downs in order to clear the store of a 
very much overbought condition. The 
inventory, heavy even for an expected 
$1,500,000 volume, was impossible for 
the volume that the store actually at- 
tained. With the change in top man- 
agement, gross margins improved stead- 
ily in 1949, 1950, and 1951, but fell 
off somewhat in 1952 as the store at- 
tempted to salvage its sinking sales 
volume by price appeals on a store-wide 
basis. 

From an operational point of view, 
the expense experience of the Shirling- 
ton co-operative was probably the most 
encouraging aspect of those elements 
of determining the store’s earnings. At 
around a $1,000,000 sales volume, the 
management showed an ability to op- 
erate at reasonable levels of expendi- 
ture. Expenses in 1950 and 1951 (both 
years of over $1,000,000 in sales) were 
28.5 per cent and 30.6 per cent, re- 
spectively. These years were in marked 
contrast to the two years of approxi- 
mately $900,000 sales volume during 


‘Malcolm E. McNair, Operating Results of De- 
fartment and Specialty Stores in 1950 (Boston: 
Harvard Bureau of Business Research, 1951). 
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which the expense rates showed as 34.1 
per cent in 1949 and 35.1 per cent in 
1952. Expenses for the first year were 
47.1 per cent, reflecting badly over- 
estimated personnel requirements and 
heavy promotional expenses. A rate 
of 44.3 per cent in the last year in- 
cluded the complete write-off of pre- 
opening expenses which up to that time 
had been slowly amortized. The rela- 
tionship of a high proportion of fixed 
cost to fluctuating sales volume ex- 
plains in large part the improved show- 
ings in 1950 and 1951 and the poorer 
showings in 1949 and 1952. The abil- 
ity of the management to operate at 
expense levels in 1950 and 1951 slightly 
lower than those reported in the Mc- 
Nair study indicates operational sta- 
bility which is easily lost sight of in 
the sales, margin, and profit analyses. 

Audits of the Shirlington co-opera- 
tive show slight profits in two years, 
1950 and 1951. These aggregated 
slightly better than $35,000 for the two 
years compared to the combined deficits 
of three other years of $269,150. Profit 
is always residual and is explained by 
the elements already discussed. In gen- 
eral, the poor profit showing was the 
result of inadequate sales volume, 
heavy price reductions, and heavy fixed 
expenses. 

The years during which the Shirling- 
ton co-operative made its appearance 
and disappearance were good years for 
American retailers, including depart- 
ment stores. There probably was never 
a more propitious time to launch a new 
store in the last twenty years. The 
economic health of Arlington County 
was not only maintained during the 
period but actually improved. Purely 
on the basis of the economic conditions 
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surrounding it, the Shirlington co-op- 
erative should have done well. As a 
“new” institution it could have been 
expected to undergo the general sorts 
of development that it experienced in 
its first three or four years. But it did 
not go far enough. The best it did was 
not good enough. It could not hold to 
what it had gained. Falling badly from 
its modest heights of success, it closed 
its doors in 1953. 


The Rhode Island Store 


The Rhode Island co-operative was 
designed to produce a $1,500,000 vol- 
ume on an annual basis. Compared 
with this benchmark, the actual sales 
performance was most discouraging. 
In no complete year (and in only two 
months of its thirty-four month his- 
tory) did it come close to its break- 
even point, estimated at the annual rate 
of approximately $1,000,000. The best 
year (1950 with sales of $679,923) fell 
at least $320,000 short of the minimum 
acceptable level of operations. 

Gross margins were extremely low. 
They averaged 19.5 per cent of sales 
in 1949 and 24.8 per cent in 1950. 
These margins were so far below typi- 
cal figures that they suggested a funda- 
mental weakness of the store was to be 
found in the forces that determined its 
markups. 

Operating expenses presented an 
equally dismal picture. Over the life 
of the store, almost 50 cents out of 
every dollar of net sales were paid out 
in operating expenses. This writer has 
never heard of a department store that 
could support an expense load of such 
magnitude. In view of the co-opera- 
tive’s low gross margin, there was no 


question of the impossible burden of 
its operating expenses. 

It is academic to talk about the 
profits of the Rhode Island co-opera- 
tive. Not one monthly or annual op- 
erating statement in the history of the 
store showed a net return over ex- 
penses. The cumulative loss from the 
entire venture was $528,984, a loss of 
63 per cent on an investment of $840,- 
000 in land, building, store fixtures, 
and preopening expenses.’ Regardless 
of what may be said in favor of the 
Rhode Island co-operative on other 
grounds, from the financial point of 
view it was a catastrophic failure. The 
collapse of the Providence store opera- 
tion alone dissipated two thirds of the 
net worth of Consumer Distribution 
Corporation. The discouraging results 
of the Shirlington operation had made 
the possibility of creating a chain of 
co-operative stores questionable. The 
Rhode Island failure made this goal 
impossible. 


Reasons for Failure 


A brief summary of the merchandis- 
ing reasons for failure as revealed in 
this study are as follows: 


1. The stores failed to attract 
adequate sales volume. 

2. The stores sustained serious 
deficiencies in key merchandise 
departments, notably ready-to- 
wear and furnishings depart- 
ments. 

3. The stores (especially Provi- 


5 This does not include the losses sustained by 
Consumer Distribution Corporation on the sale of 
the building or in redeeming the shareholders’ in- 
vestment. The total loss sustained by the Edward A. 
Filene Goodwill Fund and C.D.C. at Providence 
was $1,022,297.26. To this might be added a sum 
to cover fund and C.D.C. expenses on behalf of the 
Providence store, but there is no way of calculating 
this figure. 
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dence) failed to maintain ade- 
quate gross margins, princi- 
pally because of extraordinarily 
heavy markdowns. 

4. Heavy expenses: The Provi- 
dence store was burdened with 
an expense structure gauged to 
an operation with sales of no 
less than $1,500,000—more 
than twice the volume achieved, 
even in the best year of opera- 
tion. The Shirlington store was 
keyed to a break-even volume 
of $1,000,000. Heavy occu- 
pancy expenses in all years 
and heavy promotional ex- 
penses in the early months of 
operation also accounted for 
extraordinarily high expense 
rates. 


Co-operative Achievements 


One of the most fascinating ques- 
tions that arises in a study of the 
co-operative department stores estab- 
lished by Consumer Distribution Cor- 
poration is: “How does one go about 
creating out of hand a large-scale con- 
sumers’ co-operative?” Experience in 
the movement is of little help, for most 
of the larger co-operatives in this coun- 
try have grown from modest begin- 
nings. Ott was faced with exactly this 
problem. Neither he nor Filene had 
been explicit in outlining how the own- 
ership of the merchandising unit would 
be placed in the hands of its customers. 
Each agreed with the premise that it 
could be done and took a firm stand 
against the criticisms of traditional co- 
operators that this “top down” method 
of organization would not work. 

This stand seemed to be well sup- 
ported by the experience that Con- 
sumer Distribution Corporation had 
encountered in building the co-opera- 
tive facilities at Greenbelt, Maryland, 
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during the late 1930’s. At that time 
C.D.C. had created a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, Greenbelt Consumers Services, 
had loaned it funds, and had provided 
it with the management necessary to 
establish a neighborhood shopping cen- 
ter in the Resettlement Administrations 
Development at Greenbelt, Maryland. 
As people moved into the community, 
a consumer advisory group was created 
that advised the management of the 
shopping center on public attitudes 
toward the stores. Eventually a co- 
operative organizing committee took 
over the task of stimulating local in- 
terest in subscribing to shares of co- 
operative stock. As soon as one half 
of the dwelling units claimed one or 
more members who had subscribed to 
stock, C.D.C. sold the assets of Green- 
belt in return for a long-term note. A 
management contract was executed un- 
der which C.D.C. continued to manage 
the stores as long as a substantial debt 
was outstanding. This action was taken 
in December 1939. Within six years 
the indebtedness of $30,000 to C.D.C. 
was paid off and Greenbelt was on its 
own as a full-fledged consumers’ co- 
operative. In 1954, Greenbelt had other 
units in Takoma Park and Wheaton 
and prided itself on being America’s 
largest and fastest growing consumers’ 
co-operative, with annual sales in ex- 
cess of $5,000,000. 

While the steps taken at Greenbelt 
were not precisely followed in creating 
the co-operative organization for the 
Shirlington and Rhode Island co-op- 
eratives, the earlier experience obvi- 
ously provided the pattern from which 
Ott worked. 


(To be continued itn the Fall issue) 
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Which is the predominant motive causing a customer to select 
one food store over another? Is it convenience of location, price, 
or quality of merchandise? And how important are such additional 
factors as self-service versus full service, parking, helpfulness of 
employees, ease of checking the cash register, delivery, credit, etc. 
These and other questions are explored by the author as the result 
of a detailed research study in Seattle, Washington. He arrives 


at some highly significant conclusions. 








To be successful, retail sales promo- 
tion must appeal to the patronage mo- 
tives of consumers. Typical food-store 
advertising stresses price. One chain 
organization has recently stressed the 
high quality of fresh produce and meat 
carried in its stores. Another firm 
has emphasized personal service. Are 
these appeals effective ? 

To answer this question and to pro- 
vide a guide to sales promotional effort 
in this field, the author conducted a 
food-store patronage survey over a 
three-week period in 1956 in Seattle, 
Washington. Marketing students at the 
University of Washington assisted in 
the survey, and somewhat over 100 


students interviewed (by telephone on 
a random basis) 565 respondents. The 
results are presented in the following 
table and in other tables throughout the 
article. 


SECTION I: CONSUMER MO. 
TIVES AND SATISFACTION 


Location and Price Motives 


From Table I it is obvious that food 
stores are definitely convenience insti- 
tutions. Even in this day of rapid, con- 
venient transportation, those stores 
nearest to the consumer are the most 
likely to get her trade. The survey 
shows that 43.7 per cent of the respond- 
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TABLE I 


Relative Significance of Food-Store 
Patronage Motives, Seattle, 


Washington, 1956 
Per Cent of 
the 565 

Patronage Motive Respondents * 
Store is close to home............ 43.7 
Low or competitive prices......... 40.9 
Quality of fresh meats............. 28.7 
Wide assortment ................. 25.7 
Can get everything at one store... 25.5 
Convenient parking .............. 25.5 


Convenient location (for reasons 
other than having store close to 


asa SS 2e 4s 6b 5 ais Dh 25.0 
Quality of fresh produce........... 24.6 
Clean and attractive store......... 24.4 
Helpful store personnel........... 20.9 
Quality of dry groceries.......... 17.3 
Personally acquainted with store 

EE Loos SoG rss 5% oss seeds 16.8 
EMM DEPOT VICE oc. ccc c cc cece 16.3 
Like check-out service............ 14.3 
NE WONMIONID Sos 5 oa osc Scie’ ce 14.0 
Belief in the type of store......... 13.3 
Belief in the honesty of store poli- 

cies and personnel............... 11.0 
Prices clearly marked............ 9.4 
Check-cashing facilities ........... 7.1 


Can check weighing and ringing-up. 6.7 
Prices called clearly at check-out 


RRS SE errr ere 5.5 
is Lalékivssnes aqexkeous 4.6 
Mak «braced peeeRae orks eas 2.1 
EE ere eer erst" 8.8 


*The percentages will not total 100.00 because 
most respondents gave more than one answer. 


ents preferred to shop where they did 
because the store was close to home. 
This one fact gives adequate justifica- 
tion to the elaborate efforts taken to 
select the most advantageous location 
for modern food stores. 

Close on the heels of location came 
price. There were 40.9 per cent of the 
respondents who indicated that low or 
competitive prices greatly influenced 
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where they shopped. This is under- 
standable since the average family 
spends more on food than on any other 
type of goods. Price was first among 
the motives for respondents whose 
families spend a high proportion of 
their income for food. 

The typical family does not compare 
prices methodically and would be hard 
pressed to prove that one store has 
lower prices than another. What, then, 
provides the consumer with the impres- 
sion that one store has lower prices 
than another? Well-advertised leaders 
each week serve to develop this impres- 
sion. A second method involves care in 
maintaining competitive prices on sta- 
ple items (such as butter, milk, eggs, 
and soup) which are often used as the 
basis for price comparisons by the typi- 
cal consumer. Wise use of these two 
approaches will greatly influence satis- 
faction of the economy motive, which 
apparently is a strong determinant in 
store selection. 


Importance of Quality 


Of the three major classes of goods 
handled by most food stores, quality of 
meat is the most important. This inter- 
est in meat quality is likely to increase 
for several reasons. The standard of 
living is rapidly rising, and consumers 
are becoming increasingly conscious of 
quality. Competition between stores is 
growing stronger, with giant super- 
markets slugging it out for the con- 
sumer dollar. And last, with the advent 
of self-service, the consumers’ ability 
to inspect the meat they plan to pur- 
chase is impaired by the package. Con- 
sumers have been stung too many times 
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in the past by butchers who have hid- 
den imperfections through artful pack- 
aging. 

Some store operators have adopted 
the policy of selling only U.S. Choice 
grade meat to meet the consumers’ de- 
sire for high-quality. There are other 
techniques that can be used to upgrade 
meat quality. All too often, however, 
the economy-mindedness of a merchant 
gets the better of his good judgment 
and meat quality suffers. 


Brand and Size Assortment 


Customers like a wide assortment of 
brands and sizes to select from. This 
gives a strong competitive advantage 
to the large-store operator who has the 
space in which to stock a wide assort- 
ment. Both chains and independents 
are closing their small stores in favor 
of large ones as rapidly as possible to 
take advantage of this motive. 

Along the same line is the con- 
sumer’s desire for one-stop shopping, 
which the large store can provide. 
Busy heusewives like to get in one stop 
the meat, fresh produce, frozen foods, 
housewares, drugs, nonfashion soft 
goods, and the many other lines which 
are rapidly being added to large super- 
markets. As in the case of assortment, 
the large store has the advantage of 
capitalizing on the customer‘s desire 
for one-stop shopping. 


Parking Facilities 


The survey indicated that 25.5 per 
cent of the respondents selected their 
store in part on the basis of the avail- 
ability of convenient parking. When 
80 per cent of the respondents get to 


the store by automobile, parking is 
essential. 

Convenient location was named by 
25.0 per cent of the respondents. This 
motive was defined to include all rea- 
sons of convenience in location other 
than physical proximity to the respond- 
ent’s home. Among the reasons given 
were: the location was on the route to 
or from work, the store was located on 
a major arterial, which made it easier 
to get to than the neighboring store, 
and it was close to the place of work. 

When the three motives—close to 
home, convenient parking, and conven- 
ient location—are combined, conven- 
ience represents the most important 
motive of the group. There were 419 
respondents who gave one or more of 
the three reasons. This represents 74.1 
per cent, or almost three-quarters of all 
respondents. 


Other Factors 


The quality of fresh produce, with 
24.6 per cent, lags behind the quality of 
fresh meats as a patronage motive by 
only 4 per cent. The two factors to- 
gether have a strong influence upon the 
consumer and justify Safeway’s adver- 
tising campaign tied to these motives. 

Storekeeping and store appearance 
influenced 24.4 per cent of the respond- 
ents sufficiently to cause them to list it 
as a patronage motive. The modern 
food store is apparently appreciated by 
the consumer. 

Although this is an age of self-serv- 
ice and mass merchandising, the human 
element is still important. This is indi- 
cated by the 20.9 per cent who liked the 
treatment received from store person- 
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nel, the 16.8 per cent who were per- 
sonally acquainted with one or more 
of the store’s staff, and the 14.3 per 
cent who indicated that they liked the 
check-out personnel. Apparently good 
personal service and wide contacts on 
the part of a store’s staff is profitable. 
The standardization of the quality 
of dry grocery items is probably the 
reason that it is third among the three 
major classes of goods as a factor af- 
fecting patronage. On the other hand, 
when about one sixth of the respond- 
ents gave this as a reason for store 
selection, it is still significant. 


Attitude Toward Self-Service 


The preponderance of self-service 
stores constitutes adequate proof that 
customers like supermarkets. Yet it is 
surprising that only 16.3 per cent of the 
respondents gave self-service as a rea- 
son for store preference. Perhaps cus- 
tomers tend to take self-service for 
granted now, since there are relatively 
few full-service stores to provide a 
basis for comparison in cities the size 
of Seattle. 

People dislike to wait. Yet the check- 
out stand represents the most vulner- 
able spot in the entire supermarket op- 
eration on this score. It is not unusual 
on a Saturday afternoon to see long 
lines of impatient customers waiting 
to go through the check-out process. 
Many efforts have been made to break 
this bottleneck, but it is still with us in 
most stores during peak hours. When 
14.3 per cent of the respondents recog- 
nize the importance of prompt service, 
the waiting problem is a significant one. 

The old arguments of chain versus 
independents, and supermarkets versus 
full-service stores, still have some ap- 
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peal. There were 13.3 per cent of the 
respondents who gave “belief in the 
type of store” as a reason for store 
selection. 


Ethical Practices 


The fear of unethical store practices 
seems still to exist. There were 11.0 
per cent of the respondents who con- 
sidered integrity as one of the reasons 
for store selection. This seems sur- 
prising today when ethical operations 
are assumed by many in the trade to be 
almost standard. Perhaps there are 
more merchants than one might suspect 
who indulge in sly tricks to catch the 
unsuspecting customer. It takes only 
one such act to lose a customer. The 
figures show that more than one in ten 
customers either have been cheated or 
know of others who have been deceived 
by such acts. This is not a good recom- 
mendation for the retail food industry. 

To 9.4 per cent of the respondents, 
clear price marking was important. 
They welcome an opportunity to be sure 
what they are paying for their food. 
When almost 10 per cent of the re- 
spondents are interested in this phase 
of merchandising, merchants would do 
well to check this factor closely. 

Supermarkets are rapidly taking on 
some of the functions of the local 
banks. Many people prefer to cash 
their pay checks in the store rather than 
at the bank. Others do not like to carry 
cash. When 7.1 per cent of the cus- 
tomers seek check-cashing services, the 
stores are justified in providing it. 

The lengths to which store operators 
have gone to enable customers to check 
the accuracy of the store clerk’s opera- 
tion is apparently worthwhile. There 
were 6.7 per cent of the respondents 
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who indicated that checking the weigh- 
ing and ringing-up operations was im- 
portant, and 5.5 per cent said that they 
liked the checker to call out prices 
clearly. Perhaps this desire to check 
the clerk’s actions is motivated by a 
desire in some people to catch an error 
and embarrass him rather than just 
from the desire to save money, as it is 
in others. Whatever the customer’s 
reason, however, the merchant will 
clearly find it worthwhile to make such 
checking possible. 

The services of delivery and credit 
seem almost extinct in most of the food 
stores of Seattle, but there is still a 
place for the few that do provide them. 


SECTION II: SIZE OF STORE 
AND TYPE OF SERVICE 


An attempt was made to determine 
the relative popularity of large stores 
in comparison with small ones, and the 
service stores in comparison with the 
self-service stores. Thus the respond- 
ents were asked to describe the type of 
store where they usually traded. To get 
an informal measure of store size, the 
number of check stands was used. The 
results of these questions are presented 
in Table IT. 


As would be expected, the self-serv- 
ice store has captured the preponder- 
ance (94.1 per cent) of the consumers’ 
business. This percentage may be high, 
for it represents where the respondent 
usually purchases her groceries and 
does not consider occasional purchases 
at the nearby full-service store for 
fill-in purposes. 

Over half the respondents preferred 
the large self-service stores. This fa- 
vorable reaction to the large store is one 
of the strong motivating forces behind 
the trend toward the construction of 
larger and larger stores. 

Once the stores had been classified 
by size and type it was possible to tabu- 
late and compare the patronage motives 
for the two groups. The results of this 
tabulation are presented in Table III. 
In this table and subsequent tables, only 
the first ten of the motives are listed 
so as not to interfere with the reliabil- 
ity of the percentages. 

The full-service stores were patron- 
ized primarily because they were more 
convenient than the larger self-service 
stores. The bigger a store becomes, 
the larger trading area it must serve 
and the less convenient it is to the aver- 
age customer in its trading area. The 
figures reflect this. 


TABLE Il 
Food-Store Patronage by Size and Type of Store 


Size and Type of Store 
Self-Service 


One or two check-out stands.......... 
Three or four check-out stands....... 
Five or more check-out stands........ 
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Per Cent of 565 
Respondents 
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TABLE Il 
Ten Major Food-Store Patronage Motives by Size and Type of Store 


Patronage Motive 


Se Oh NN WE II, gb cos cnrccccnene desde 
Low or competitive prices.................0005 
Cease GE WOON MUBMES.... 2... ce ccc csccsensees 
RR Fee Tee Tee eee Oe 
Can get everything at one store............... 
csi ccvacecctaceeeveseben 


Per Cent of Respondents Who Patronized 





Self-Service Stores with Full Service 
A 





Convenient location (for reasons other than close to 


ED ey Ee 5S USL ARK s's do Ox Ae NS Cees 
Quality of fresh product........ Ve SERRE eae 
Clean and attractive store...............ee08: 
Like treatment by store personnel............. 
als Salek hick ee RNSik SSA k Bee ae Vale eae 


There was a great range of consumer 
attitude toward price between the large 
and small store. Whether the attitude 
was justified or not is unimportant, for 
it is attitude that motivates action. The 
big stores succeeded in putting across 
the idea that their prices were low. 
Perhaps it was the greater dollar 
budget that the large stores could afford 
to spend on leader advertising that 
caused the attitude. Greater care in 
maintaining competitive prices on fre- 
quently purchased items may also have 
been a contributing factor. 

The self-service stores received the 
most favorable reaction to their fresh 
meat quality. The large self-service 
stores probably had the necessary vol- 
ume to maintain a fresher meat supply 
than the other two classifications. If 
this is not actually true, the consumer 
may have thought it was true and acted 
accordingly. They may also have done 
a better job of promoting meat quality 
with their larger advertising budgets 
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r Five or More One or 

Check-out Stands Two Stands 
é<itedeee 39.2 47.9 60.6 
dunes 51.2 29.6 18.1 
Rees" 33.1 33.8 15.2 
BP es 33.8 14.1 6.1 
pinkakinetee 29.4 22.5 12.2 
eineemeae 29.0 18.2 12.1 
ple dthnd be ah 27.6 23.9 9.1 
sie dccons 24.6 29.6 24.2 
Lanta 27.0 15.5 12.1 
Pee fee 20.8 40.8 36.4 
soeweneial 56.0 77.5 84.8 


in order to create this favorable atti- 
tude. 

The small self-service stores, which 
often have full-service meat depart- 
ments, may have earned their repu- 
tation for high-quality fresh meat 
through good personal salesmanship on 
the part of the butcher. Since large 
stores have the floor space to stock 
wide assortment and variety of mer- 
chandise they naturally received the 
more favorable reaction from custom- 
ers on these points. In these two 
categories, as might be expected, the 
response was directly favorable in pro- 
portion to the size of the store. 

The large store also benefited from 
the provision of parking space which 
is more common among large stores 
than small ones. The smaller stores be- 
come, the less likely it is that parking 
is provided. The figures in Table III 
reflect this fact. 

Easy automobile access is essential 
to a store that must draw its trade from 
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a sizable trading area. Locations for 
large stores are selected with this factor 
in mind, and the figures show that they 
have earned a favorable reaction to 
their efforts. 

The response to the quality of fresh 
produce was much the same as that to 
the quality of fresh meat, with one 
exception. The full-service store re- 
ceived a more favorable reaction. The 
cause probably lies in the fact that more 
small stores stock fresh produce than 
fresh meat. This factor, coupled with 
good salesmanship on the part of the 
store personnel, probably caused the 
good rating. 

The large stores tended to be newer 
than the small stores. Thus they bene- 
fited from their ability to take advan- 
tage of all the new advances in store 
design. This gave their stores a cleaner 
and more attractive appearance than 
the small stores which tended to be 
much older. 

The small self-service and full-serv- 
ice stores benefited from the personal 
service they are able to provide. This 
is one of the traditional advantages of 
the small store, and every effort should 
be made to capitalize on it. 


SECTION Ill: OWNERSHIP 
TYPES 


After being classified by store size 
and type, the responses were classified 
by the ownership of the stores in which 
the respondent usually shopped. That 
tabulation is presented in Table IV. 

The corporate chains in Seattle did 
about 55 per cent of the food-stores 
business on the basis of the sample 


TABLE IV 
Food-Store Patronage by Owner. 
ship Types 
; Per Cent of the 565 
Ownership Type Respondents 
Corporate CHAIN ...5666650.. 55.1 
Voluntary chain or 
Ce | 44.9 
re ee 100.0 


used in this survey. Seattle is a much 
stronger food chain city than the na- 
tional average. Nationally chains (or- 
ganizations with eleven or more units) 
do about one third of the total food- 
store business. 

To make the data useful for com- 
paring patronage motives of those buy- 
ing from chains with those buying from 
voluntary chains and _ independents, 
only the responses from those shopping 
at stores with three or more check-out 
stands were used (see Table V). 

Most of the motives received about 
the same responses from those shop- 
ping in chains as compared to those 
shopping in independents. Only a few 
differences were sufficiently great to be 
significant. The corporate chains had 
the edge on convenient location because 
of proximity to the customer’s home. 
This may have been due to a better job 
of site selection. They also had the 
advantage of a more favorable attitude 
on price than the independents. 

On the other hand, the independents 
enjoyed better relations between the 
customer and the store personnel. This 
advantage was probably gained from 
the close relationship between the store 
proprietors and employees. The re- 
spondents also were impressed slightly 
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TABLE V 
Ten Major Food-Store Patronage Motives by Store Ownership Types 
Per Cent of Respondents 
Patronizing 
; Corporate Chains Voluntary Chains 
Patronage Motive and Independents 
I NE DG TN ia, io as cbs fads ev ode debe bebe eats 59.2 46.9 
ee es NEO SAMENIE 5 oon 0.54 5. db ale Saas wes fed on 6 aglale he de eeaeeD 48.2 37.5 
ET ETT EE ET COPE TER eee 31.1 25.0 
EE EET OEE POLS ET PTT Cen a Oo 28. 30.6 
Se ee SUSI YTMEIE BE ONE UOTE... oi ccc cicccccceccbesteeesctds 26.1 28.1 
NN RUN ATL ahs Svcs 0-s' sas oe ROAe bes kseRa ses wae Dee 26.4 30.6 
Convenient location (for reasons other than closeness to home)...... 27.4 24.4 
a i CES hiviadernecicuh te ees bs onceuexaene in 25.4 21.3 
UE CU UNROE IINID oo 5 n:<.0':Sonso!'s ieia'a a b's! ea aWalealucaie acc atenee 24.1 31.9 
Eee tremtment OF StOre Herschitiel. ... 6. os kbc ce tdesccecevcuce 15.4 23.1 
MES Sti ck keke eT de og aed pulse & Beene nn Cee 53.5 62.5 


Nore: Only the responses of those patronizing stores with three or more check-out stands were used to make 
the data comparable. The number of these responses were 299 for corporate chains and 160 for voluntary 


chains and independents. 


TABLE VI 


Ten Major Patronage Motives by the Proportion of Household Income 


Spent in Food Stores 


Per Cent of Respondents 
from Households Where 





High Proportion of — Low Proportion of 
Income Was Spent Income Was Spent 


Patronage Motive in Food Stores in Food Stores 
er Ns ir'vin's- son's ke RRA Ran 6 ke oRGOe Bowe eE ewe 43.3 41.5 
eee: ENON, SBOOS 5 So's o5 5 5 2 GS PB is wisn 0 FSledle be aieateeoley 50.0 28.9 
CE TE re rT ae ee 26.0 28.9 
are gS ok bined an ORME ss Meee RET 24.0 28.2 
Maree UOT VIII GE ORE SEOTES o.oo iik ik Sines ce cnsavussvwes 22.0 21.8 
eek ciaeace shnkcow Phan Veen beeenteeael 15.3 31.7 
Convenient location (for reasons other than closeness to home).... 19.3 23.9 
ae. nk chun pehke be Rabkae See 21.2 26.1 
rr r,s oennnd esis db tee eeewehecbele 21.3 7.0 
Like treatment of store personnel.................ccceeeceeeeees 23.3 15.5 
SEES RSs 605. dauh.s abe sss cad Jaan peal sneer bebenase Deel 58.0 29.7 


Note: The data for this table was tabulated in income brackets and average weekly expenditure brackets. 
The possible combinations of these groups were arrayed. Those respondents who fell into the top third of the 
combinations were classed as high proportion, of which there were 150. Those falling in the bottom third were 


classed as low proportion, of which there were 142. 
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more favorably by the cleanliness and 
appearance of the independents than by 
these qualities in the chains. This dif- 
ference would probably vary greatly 
between communities, depending upon 
the extent of the building and re- 
modeling being done by the two groups. 


Patronage Motives by Economic 
Groups 


To determine if motives differed by 
the economic status of the households, 
the respondents were divided into three 
groups on the basis of the proportion 
of the household income spent on food. 
Those who spent a high proportion of 
their income on food were compared 
with those who spent a low proportion 
on food (see Table VI). The middle 
group was not tabulated. 

The reaction of the two groups was 
surprisingly similar. Only a few mo- 
tives showed a significant difference in 
response. As expected, price was of 
greater importance to the respondents 
from households where a large propor- 
tion of the income was spent for food. 
It was interesting to note, however, 
that about 29 per cent of the respond- 
ents who were in a comfortable finan- 
cial position still selected a store, in 
part, on the basis of its prices, and that 
only 50 per cent of the respondents 
from households under economic strain 
were influenced by this factor. The 
households where a large proportion of 
the income was spent for food were 
more impressed by the clean and attrac- 
tive appearance of a store and by the 
treatment received from store person- 
nel than those respondents in a stronger 


economic position. Convenient parking 
was naturally more important to the 
prosperous respondents who are more 
likely to possess automobiles. 


Grocery Purchasing Agent 


The responses were reclassified on 
the basis of the member of the house- 
hold who usually does the food buying. 
As was expected, the woman of the 
household is still the family purchasing 
agent in most cases (see Table VII), 
The surprising factor brought out by 
the survey is that in almost one fifth 
of the households the man and woman 
shopped together, and in 14 per cent 
the man did the shopping alone. This 
is probably the result of the shorter 
work week and the persuasive nature 
of the female. Shopping for food is 
considered to be a chore that a family 
council must assign. With the shorter 
work week the man of the house is 
losing his argument that he does not 
have time to shop. The woman has 
apparently capitalized on this fact. 

From a comparison of the reactions 
to the patronage motives of the three 
types of households some differences 
seem to exist (see Table VIII). The 


TABLE VII 


Food-Store Patronage by the Sex of 
the Household Purchasing Agent 


Per Cent of the 


Household Purchasing Agent 565 Respondents 


PRI a Ae See Sis Wesa.s eo te 67.9 
Man and woman together........ 18.3 
a el eee ae. ee 

MOR So eects Mak keawehe 100.0 
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WHAT INFLUENCES CHOICE? 


TABLE VIII 


Food-Store Patronage Motives by the Sex of the Household 
Purchasing Agent 


Man and 


Woman 

Patronage Motive Woman Together Man 
i CN SoG is scbcsbsegactoceccdnawesecnaeee ben 47.0 38.4 33.8 
a ONS, is. cose sccsvsnsdabesWevdsdhensvue 39.2 47.7 49.2 
eerie ie ee 26.0 34.9 27.7 
Ng a os wish ba ae Weck RR is Pee 24.5 32.6 26.2 
ee eee COUPEE OE GOO SORTS, 2... cc cccvccccdsccsenvcsnnccnee 23.5 26.7 24.6 
i cicenbensvecbectccskcwspeanhaehadeauwnk bad 24.1 29.1 21.5 
Convenient location (for reasons other than closeness to home)... 23.2 30.2 26.2 
Se GO GHGs QOCENNR, 65 iin cos cccceccccrccsccnssseessedee ve 26.0 20.9 23.1 
a ONIN NOI 5 554 Sic v0. c'siesews Sein vn wo cceence gare 26.6 24.4 16.9 
Sie treatment of store pereommel. ... 0. cccccccccvccecocetoces 21.6 24.4 15.4 
| ET eer ae ot eee ee ee eee eS Cee ee 56.4 60.5 67.7 


women were not willing to be as greatly 
inconvenienced as the men when they 
shopped alone or when the two shopped 
together. On the other hand, the man 
of the household was more price con- 
scious than the woman of the house- 
hold. As would be expected, the 
women were more impressed with the 
appearance of the store and by the 
treatment they received from the store 
personnel than were the men. Other 
than these few cases, there seemed little 
significant difference between the pa- 
tronage motives of the respondents 
based on the household purchasing 
agent (see Table VIII). 


Transportation 


In Seattle the automobile is by far 
the most important means by which the 
customers get to the store. With the 
tendency toward shopping only once a 
week made possible by the home re- 
frigerator and freezer, the automobile 
is almost a necessity to bring home the 
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large quantity of groceries and re- 
lated items required to serve the family. 
The convenient parking available at 
most large stores makes it easy to use 
the automobile. Although the automo- 
bile is used by almost 80 per cent of the 
respondents (see Table IX), it is likely 
to be used even more widely to shop for 
groceries in the future. 


Conclusions 


It is apparent that consumers are 
motivated by many rather than few 


TABLE IX 


Relative Significance of Trans porta- 
tion Used to Get to Food Stores 


Means of Per Cent of 565 
Transportation Respondents 

Ee eS Oro ee 75.5 
WL ead Suk s oncsees hohe 16.0 
Ride in friend’s car............. 43 
Public transportation ........... 3.8 
CHS osc i tescktor i xe ricasdca de 0.4 

100.0 
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factors when they select a store in 
which to purchase food. To be success- 
ful, a merchant should satisfy as many 
motives as possible rather than stress 
only a few. 

The self-service stores are growing 
in size and they are likely to continue 
doing so for some time to come, Cus- 
tomers like the assortment and one-stop 
shopping they provide. There is a 
place for the small full-service store 
but the demand is very limited. 

There should be a concentrated effort 
in the retail food industry to stamp out 
the reasons why 11 per cent of the re- 





Doing Your Own Research 
(Continued from page 67) 


To summarize, research is not a 
mysterious activity practiced by a 
chosen few under divine guidance; 
rather, research is an activity that every 
merchant—large and small—can and 
probably has engaged in at various 
times during his business career. The 
purpose of research is discovery. It 
represents wasted effort unless the re- 
sults are used. The merchant with a 
closed mind, the one who is against 
change, will probably realize little, if 
any, return on an investment of time 
and money in research. A recipe for 
the make-up of a good researcher 
might be: one part imagination, two 
parts initiative, five parts willingness 
to work hard, and ten parts “‘stick-to- 
itiveness.” 

Research provides every merchant 
with an effective means of keeping his 
business adjusted to community or 
other social changes and, at the same 
time, functioning at a high level of 
efficiency. In a merchant’s words, “Re- 
search, used properly, can mean dollars 
in the till.” 


spondents found it necessary to select 
a store on the basis of a belief in the 
honesty of the store policies and per- 
sonnel. 

The groups into which the responses 
were classified showed a surprising 
similarity of patronage motives. The 
similarities were probably more note- 
worthy than the differences. This was 
particularly true of the store owner- 
ship, sex, and economic groups. The 
tendency on the part of merchants and 
of consumers to emulate each other will 
probably eliminate even those differ- 
ences that exist today. 





Selling the Older Consumer 
(Continued from page 81) 


though the sense of touch may be some- 
what diminished during old age, older 
persons, especially older women, have 
sensitive and trained fingers which 
readily detect the quality of materials. 
Because quality is important to these 
customers, salespeople should encour- 
age them to examine merchandise 
thoroughly. 

Retailers customarily recognize sev- 
eral types of markets. Although mar- 
kets are not definitely bracketed in 
accordance with age, there has been an 
awareness of markets for particular 
age segments, such as recognition of 
the powerful teen-age market. The 
market composed of older persons is 
so newly recognized and the informa- 
tion so inadequate that heretofore this 
group has been a puzzle to merchants. 
Perhaps many aspects of the problem 
may be clarified by the simple fact that 
there is a market here, with differentiat- 
ing features among the individuals who 
compose it. 
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Will British Food Retailing Follow 


the American Pattern? 


W. G. McCLELLAND 


Managing Director, Laws Stores, Ltd. 
Gateshead-on-Tyne, United Kingdom 








To visit the United States is a stimulating experience for a 
British grocer, and the all-important question for him is how far 
what he sees represents the shape of things to come in his own 
country. This article selects for discussion three facets of the ques- 
tion concerned: the extent and rapidity of the growth of self- 
service, the size and location of food shops, and the type of organt- 


zations and character of their operation. 








Self-Service 


Self-service was unknown in the Brit- 
ish food trade until after the Second 
World War, and then its growth was 
hampered by rationing (which con- 
tinued on a diminishing number of 
commodities until 1954), by restric- 
tions on building, and by some less im- 
portant factors, such as the high cost 
of certain packaging materials. Sup- 
pliers of necessary equipment such as 
display refrigerators and cash registers 
made great efforts to stimulate its 
growth, both directly and indirectly, 
through various “Self-Service Advi- 
sory Bureaux” and their role in the 
Self-Service Development Association. 

The annual directory issued by the 
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magazine, Self-Service and Super- 
market,’ claims to include 95 per cent 
of self-service stores, and its estimates 
of the total are: 


1947: 10 

1949: 400 

1951: 900 

1953: 1,700 

1955: 2,500 

1957: 3,700 

1958: 4,450 (advance estimate for 

end of July) 

Development has been uneven both 
geographically and by form of organi- 
zation. Table I relates the outlets ac- 
tually listed in the Self-Service Direc- 
tory for mid-1957 to the corresponding 


1 Published by Practical Press, Ltd., 1 Dorset 
Buildings, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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TABLE I 
Development of Chains Since 1950 


Form of Organization 


Re Tk ee ee ee 
Chains (10 or more branches)............... 
Independents (1-9) .........cc.c cece cceevees 

UE aa Mle ic os 5s kdivividuae Seder eae 


totals in 1950 according to the Census 
of Distribution. 

It will be noted that Table I uses the 
Census figures for those traders whose 
main commodity group is groceries. 
Food retailing in Britain is divided 
principally among greengrocers, who 
sell fruit and vegetables ; butchers, who 
sell fresh meat; fishmongers, who sell 
fish and often game and poultry; bak- 
ers, who sell flour, confectionery, and 
bread; and grocers, or strictly speak- 
ing, “grocers and provision mer- 
chants,” who sell manufactured food- 
stuffs, bacon, cooked meats, and dairy 
produce—except for milk, which is de- 
livered to the door by roundsmen, 
Wartime changes have blurred these 
lines of demarcation but have not radi- 
cally altered the general picture. Self- 
service operation by any merchants ex- 
cept the grocer is extremely rare, 
though the logic of self-service opera- 
tion has led the self-service grocer to 
stock other foods in an increasing pro- 
portion of cases. Returns? covering 
35 per cent of self-service grocery out- 
lets in 1957 show that: 


18.9 per cent sell fresh meats 

49.3 per cent sell fruits and vege- 
tables 

52.9 per cent sell toilet articles 

18.8 per cent sell hardware 


* Northern Ireland cmitted, as the Census only 
covered Great Britain. 


1950 Total 1957 Self- 

(Grocery Group) Service Per Cent 
ote 20S 2,029 18.3 
wees Lofel 962 6.2 
...- 102,816 467 0.5 
vee Ses 3,458 27 


The nearest comparable figures from 
the 1950 Census * are 2.1 per cent for 
meats and 1.5 per cent for hardware, 

No figures are available, but observa- 
tion would suggest that the sales in 
these extra commodity groups are not 
substantial except in the supermarkets, 
of which there are only 120 in the 
whole country, with a sales area ex- 
ceeding 2,000 square feet. 

The proportion of grocery shops 
converted to self-service is still so small 
that it seems safe to assume that the 
number of conversions per annum will 
go on increasing for some years to 
come. Self-service has succeeded in 
winning consumer acceptance and ex- 
perience has been gained both by re- 
tailers and their suppliers, whether of 
goods for resale or of equipment. On 
the other hand, there must be a ceiling 
somewhere. Confining our attention, in 
the first place, to the conversion of ex- 
isting grocery shops, a distribution by 
turnover is of interest. (See Table II.) 

Very few shops in the first group, 
taking under £5,000 in 1950, will be 
suitable for conversion, and by no 
means all in the second group. Thus 
the maximum number of existing out- 
lets that will be converted is between 
40,000 and 60,000. Even among the 


chains, many branches are unsuitable 


8 Made for the Self-Service Directory. 
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because of either small or awkward 
premises, Or sites that are without a 
sufficient trade potential, or with the 
type of trade not easily handled by self- 
service. Figures of the writer’s own 
company are probably not untypical : 


 GWaxcaedies sees 9 
Conversion probable ........ 15 
Conversion possible ......... 12 
Premises unsuitable ........ 19 
Location unsuitable ......... 6 
Traveling shops ............ 4 

_ ee ere 65 


When the obvious and relatively easy 
conversions have been made, further 
progress will depend on increasingly 
uneconomic structural alterations and 
premises changing hands. 

At that stage, the progress of self- 
service will not depend mainly on the 
conversion of existing grocery shops 
but on the establishment of new ones 
and the transfer of trade to them. 
Most of the new ones will be super- 
markets carrying a full range of foods 
together with some toilet articles and 
hardware. The process has already be- 
gun in London and the “home coun- 
ties.” This stage is marked by aggres- 
sive merchandising that has been re- 
markably absent from the first stage. 
A letter of protest in The Grocer, 
May 4, 1957 issue, for example, listed 
nineteen nationally advertised brand 


TABLE II 
Distribution by Turnover 
Census of Distribu- Number of 
tion—1950 Outlets 
| ee 61,704 
£5,000 to £10,000...... Soseccee ae 
£10,000 to £25,000......... 25,414 
a! ee so Re 
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articles that a supermarket was price- 
cutting by an average of 16.3 per cent. 


Size and Location of Food Shops 


These supermarkets are located in 
downtown areas, in crowded shopping 
streets. The isolated “corner shop” or 
the small row of less than half a dozen 
shops together, in any prewar built-up 
area, was sustained first by wartime 
and postwar rationing and scarcity, sec- 
ondly by resale price maintenance. The 
first is gone, the second is going,* and 
these locations have had their day; 
shops there will die a lingering death. 
Main streets are enjoying a boom il- 
lustrated by soaring property values 
and caused by better suburban trans- 
port, as well as by the housewives’ de- 
sire for variety of choice and a chance 
to compare prices. Building programs 
have brought small numbers back to 
city centers as flat dwellers, but in the 
main have caused the population to be 
thinned out in the former living areas 
and widely spread on the outskirts. In 
these new suburbs, the number of 
shops in proportion to the population 
is much less than elsewhere and, conse- 
quently, average sales per shop are 
higher. A good trade is also done by 
traveling shops in which productivity 

4 The reason is a change in informed public opin- 
ion. The Restrictive Trade Practices Act of 1956 
(see Journat or Retartinc, Spring 1957, pp. 14-15) 
was the result of the Monopolies and Restrictive 
Practices Commission’s Report on Collective Dis- 
crimination (Cmd.9504, published June 1955), the 
subject having been referred to the commission by 
the Board of Trade in December 1952. The pro- 
posal to outlaw the collective but not the individual 
enforcement of resale price maintenance was made 
by the Committee on Resale Price Maintenance, 
1949. The interwar committees (Subcommittee on 
Fixed Retail Prices, 1920, and Committee on Re- 


straint of Trade, 1931) had recommended no legis- 
lative changes. 
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even exceeds that of self-service stores. 
Some traveling shops are operated by 
electric batteries, making them easier 
and more economical than internal- 
combustion engines for frequent stops. 
Construction, however, whether by lo- 
cal authority or by private builder, has 
been in the main along traditional lines ; 
advice to consult with the traders them- 
selves has been largely ignored,’ and 
only in a few large estates (20,000 
population and over), and in the dozen 
or so “new towns,” have well-planned 
shopping centers with parking space 
and real pulling power been built. 

Possible sites for supermarkets in 
downtown areas are limited. Unless 
higher sales per square foot are 
achieved, the food trade cannot com- 
pete with other trades for the best sites 
in big towns where rents are really 
high. As long as shopping is done by 
public transport, a substantial propor- 
tion of people will not be able to reach 
supermarket sites for the bulk of their 
purchases. It follows that discussion of 
the size and location of food shops de- 
pends in each case on estimates of the 
extent to which the British housewife 
will turn to shopping by car. 

Since 1951, the number of private 
cars in Britain has been increasing 
at an average rate of 10 per cent per 
annum, and it seems possible that this 
rate, or one somewhat near it, will be 
maintained. This would bring us to a 
situation of one car per family in the 
early 1970's. It does not follow, of 
course, that British housewives will do 
their food shopping by car to the same 
extent as their American cousins. In the 


5 Anglo-American Productivity Council, Report on 
Retailing, 1952, p. 41. 


first place, population density is much 
greater—536 persons per square mile 
in the United Kingdom, and 800 in Eng- 
land, compared with 53 in the United 
States and 308 in New York State. 
This means shorter distances to travel 
and also that suburban public trans- 
port is likely to be maintained at a much 
higher level of comfort and speed and 
efficiency than in the United States, 
Thus shopping will continue to be done 
more frequently with smaller average 
purchases. In any case, the greater 
population density results in a lower 
cost of delivery service in England, 
while at the same time the higher value 
of land makes it more expensive to pro- 
vide parking lots. 

Despite all this, the out-of-town 
shopping center, with complete park- 
ing facilities and customers drawn 
from a large area, is bound to be devel- 
oped sooner or later. It is significant 
that “The Shopping Center in Europe” 
was the subject of the 1957 conference 
organized by the Greenmeadow Foun- 
dation (offshoot of Gottlieb Dutt- 
weiler’s Migros organization in Swit- 
zerland). The papers presented there 
afford ample evidence of the careful 
thought that is being given to the prob- 
lem on the Continent. At the same 
time, it has to be recorded that so far 
in the United Kingdom there is only 
one example of such development—at 
Wilmslow, south of Manchester—and 
it has parking space for only 200 cars. 


Character and Conditions of 
Operation 


This section will consider, first, the 
competition between different types of 
organization and, then, questions of 
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TABLE Il 
Rise of Multiples 


Co-operatives 


Year (Per Cent) 
ee ar eee 14-16 
DEA scxsccerdctaw es 16-18 
EE wiksds SRE a Bieta Cs 18-20.5 
AE re re phar 19-21 
Rr ee eee 22-24 
og ata shield cama od 21-23 


Multiples 
(10 Branches 

or Over) All Other Total 
4-7 77-82 100 
9-12 70-75 100 
13-16 73.5-69 100 
18-20 59-63 100 
22-25 51-56 100 
23-25 52-56 100 


* See J. B. Jeffreys, Retail Trading in Britain 1850-1950 (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1954), 


p. 163. 


These figures are not exactly comparable with the census figures which, for 1950, show 29.1 per cent co-opera- 


tives, with 23.0 multiples and 47.8 independents. 


Multiple and co-operative progress was hindered by war 


conditions. Apart from anything else, there was an astonishing muddle over point rationing that handicapped 
them more than independents. The story is told by R. J. Hammond in ‘‘Food: The Growth of Policy,” A His- 
tory of the Second World War (United Kingdom Civil Series [London: H.M.S.O., 1951]), pp. 298 ff. 


stock assortment and hours of business. 

The rise of multiples (a quaint Brit- 
ish word for chains) and of the co- 
operative movement in the food trades 
have been roughly parallel, as indicated 
by the figures in Table ITI. 

The outlook for the independent to- 
day is bleak. In the last year or two 
there have been renewed attempts on 
the part of wholesalers to form volun- 
tary chains. These attempts will cer- 
tainly be successful in bringing some 
measure of rationality into the distribu- 
tion of goods to independent retailers, 
but it is more doubtful whether they 
will induce them to adopt more com- 
petitive trading policies. 

While the independents’ share will 
continue to decline, the odds between 
co-operatives and multiples are much 
more difficult to predict. Trade is di- 
vided socially and geographically, the 
co-operatives catering more to the lower 
income groups and being stronger in 
the north. In 1950 the co-operatives 
took 37.4 per cent of the grocery trade 
in Scotland and 33.8 per cent in the 
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northern region, against 15.2 per cent 
in Greater London, 12.7 per cent in the 
southeast, and 14.1 per cent in the 
southern region. The co-operatives 
have assets in suitably large buildings, 
in loyalty, and in the dividend system, 
which could enable them to sweep the 
board if they had more effective man- 
agement. 

A high-powered independent com- 
mission under the chairmanship of 
Hugh Gaitskell, which reported in May 
1958, recommended amalgamation of 
small societies, the formation of a na- 
tional chain for such trades as foot- 
wear, an improvement in the quality 
and remuneration of upper manage- 
ment, and a separation of detailed man- 
agement from ultimate democratic con- 
trol. The societies vary in efficiency ; 
this means that they are more likely in 
some areas than in others to adapt 
themselves successfully to the demands 
of the middle classes. (Nottingham, 
Portsmouth, and London may be cited 
as among the most progressive.) The 
multiples, too, vary in efficiency, but 
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since they compete with each other, the 
more efficient have a chance to capture 
trade in every area. The largest group, 
Home and Colonial Stores, Ltd., which 
is part of the Unilever Empire and in- 
cludes such well-known names as Lip- 
ton and Maypole, has branches that 
tend to be rather small, many of them 
having started as specialty shops with 
a very limited range. The next largest 
group, the International Tea Com- 
pany’s Stores, has just begun to raise 
the finances necessary for moderniza- 
tion. Premier and Fine-fare are ex- 
panding rapidly in the supermarket 
field. Of traditional grocers, Sains- 
bury and Waitrose are among those 
adapting fastest and best. The variety 
chains are also extending their food 
departments, in many instances on a 
self-service basis. 

The co-operative dividend, with its 
enormous appeal to those who seek 
painless saving, undoubtedly gives the 
co-operative movement a competitive 
advantage, and a question arises 
whether the multiples will compete by 
such means as stamp trading. Many 
schemes were abandoned during or 
after the war because of controlled 
gross margins or shortage of suitable 
gift articles. The popularity of stamp 
trading with American and Canadian 
housewives has not gone unnoticed re- 
cently, however, and its growth in this 
country is quite possible. 

The blurring of the lines of demarca- 
tion among different trades has previ- 
ously been mentioned, but not the num- 
ber of lines carried within one trade, 
such as groceries. Most of the multi- 
ples owe their growth to low costs 
based largely on a rigorous limitation 


of assortment. Co-operative societies, 
too, have restricted themselves—or 
have been restricted—in many com- 
modities to one brand, their own. As 
of October 1957, the number of lines 
handled by my own company’s ware- 
house, which accounts for 75 per cent 
by value of our branches’ purchases, 
was 903, plus a further 208 for shops 
in well-to-do neighborhoods only and 
114 for the Christmas season only, 
This is large by previous standards, 
small by American standards. 
Self-service reduces the cost of a 
large range. Manufacturers’ coupon 
distributions direct to the housewife 
and commercial television seem to cut 
both ways. On the whole, I expect food 
assortments to grow steadily although 
there are factors both in British mores ® 
and in British geography that may keep 
them below American levels. Frozen 
foods,’ for example, may not only be 
limited by our climate but by our in- 
sular position ; every part of Britain is 
within 100 miles of fresh sea fish, and 
tropical fruits need deep-freeze accom- 
modation on sea as well as on land 
transport. Moreover, it is idle to ex- 
pect people to buy domestic refrigera- 
tors as freely in Britain, where the 
mean temperature for July is below 
60° F. for over half the country, as in 
the United States, where it is over 
70° F. for most of the country. 
In the last ten years, British retailers 
have been steadily pouring in more 
® For elucidation of this point, the reader is re- 
ferred to David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd, chap- 
ter entitled, “‘From the Wheat Bowl to the Salad 
Bowl” (Doubleday Anchor edition), pp. 168-72. 
™It should be noted, however, that sales have 


more than doubled from 20,000 tons in June 1955 to 
an expected 45,000 in June 1958. 


(Continued on page 111) 
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Book Notes* 


Are You Listening? by Ralph G. 
Nichols and Leonard A. Stevens. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1957, xii plus 235 pages. 
$3.75. 


This book is devoted to the art of listening. 
It points out that in all areas of endeavor 
and daily routines the amount of time devoted 
to listening generally exceeds that devoted 
to most other activities. Its thesis is that 
inefficient listening usually results from poor 
habits of concentration. It then suggests how 
listening habits that result in greater com- 
prehension and retention can be developed 
through the aid of simple exercises. Busi- 
nessmen, professional men, and_ students 
should find this volume both profitable and 
interesting reading. 

Dr. Ralph G. Nichols is professor of speech 
and chairman of the Department of Rhetoric 
at the University of Minnesota. Leonard A. 
Stevens is a free-lance magazine writer also 
engaged in consulting work in the field of 
industrial communications. 


A Management Guide to Electronic 
Computers, by William D. Bell. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1957, viii plus 403 
pages. $6.50. 


This volume discusses in nontechnical lan- 
guage important facts about business uses of 
electronic computing systems, answering ques- 
tions such as: (1) What jobs are electronic 
data-processing setups good for? (2) What 
equipment is necessary—how does it work? 
(3) What results will these machines achieve 
—what problems will they create? (4) How 
can a businessman determine if such a system 
is needed—how can he justify a change-over ? 
and (5) How does one go about selecting 
and installing an electronic data-processing 
system ? 

* Unless otherwise noted, Book Notes were pre- 
pared by T. D. Ellsworth. 
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Input and output devices, memory, arith- 
metical and logical functions, and printing 
devices are explained in layman’s language. 
To clarify “programming,” an actual analysis 
is presented of Dow Jones stock-market aver- 
ages, with an explanation of how they were 
“programmed” on three prominent systems. 

William D. Bell is a consultant on elec- 
tronic data-processing mellonics in Van Nuys, 
California. 


Business Management, by Lyman A. 
Keith and Carlo E. Gubellini. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1958, viii plus 480 
pages. $6.50, 

This volume covers all managerial func- 
tions. It begins with the evolution of a busi- 
ness enterprise, carrying its development 
through the planning of physical resources 
and the management of man power and pro- 
duction. It then takes up the functions and 
problems of financing, selling, ownership, 
and development which confront business 
management in today’s competitive economy. 
In emphasizing the nature and extent of the 
managerial functions, the discussion covers 
current organizational and operational prob- 
lems in a business venture and suggests 
various approaches to their solution. 

Lyman A. Keith is professor and chairman 
of the Department of Business Management 
at Northwestern University. Carlo E. Gubel- 
lini is associate professor of business manage- 
ment at Northwestern University. 


Business Principles, Organization, and 
Management, by Herbert A. 
Tonne, Sidney I. Simon, and Esby 
C. McGill. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, 1958, viii plus 
504 pages. $3.84. 

This book uses the functional approach 
technique in conveying the steps followed by 
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a person going into business for himself. The 
first four chapters outline principles of good 
business management, while chapters five to 
eleven discuss channels of distribution, buy- 
ing, pricing, selling, promotion, and the tech- 
niques used in studying a market in order to 
evaluate its potential. The balance of the 
book is concerned with financial, production, 
and personnel management. The final chap- 
ter contains a brief outline of the maze of 
government regulations encountered by the 
businessman. 

Each chapter contains a case problem and 
related questions; chapter review questions; 
applied business projects that require student 
fact finding, evaluation, and computation; and 
community projects that require investigating 
local business conditions. This book may be 
quite helpful to any person planning to start 
his own business. 

Dr. Tonne is professor of business educa- 
tion at New York University, Dr. Simon is 
associate professor of economics at Rutgers 
University, and Dr. McGill is chairman of 
the Division of Business and Business Educa- 
tion at Kansas State Teachers College. 

Davin RACHMAN 


Credit Management Year Book 1957- 
1958, Volume 24, compiled by 
A. Leonidas Trotta. New York: 
National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, Credit Management Divi- 
sion, 1957, 245 pages. 


This, the twenty-fourth volume of the 
Credit Management Year Book, presents new 
approaches to credit, with a report from ex- 
ecutives in various stores who are currently 
using new plans. William F. Cofer of Nei- 
man Marcus writes on the subject, “Do Your 
Credit Sales Promotion Dollars Pay Off?”; 
H. J. Kessler of the John Shillito Company 
considers “A New Yardstick for Measuring 
Collection Effectiveness”; and R. M. Grin- 
ager of the J. L. Hudson Company reports on 
that store’s one-year use of the thirty-day 
charge account with option terms. Valuable 
panel discussions are devoted to the subject 
of automation and to the development of 
credit leadership. Special sections treat the 
particular problems of the smaller store and 
of branch stores. 


General Office Practice, by Fred C. 
Archer, Raymond F. Brecker, and 
John C. Frakes. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Gregg Publishing Division, 1958, 
viii plus 504 pages. $3.64. 


The authors point out that by 1970, 2] 
per cent of the total working force in the 
United States will be engaged in clerical 
occupations, This book contains chapters on 
working in the sales, purchasing, payroll, 
personnel, filing, and mail offices, plus “do- 
it-yourself” chapters on the various ma- 
chines found in today’s business offices. It 
should be of particular interest to people in 
department-store training work. Since it is 
presented in highly readable form, it might 
also be handed to new employees to read. 

Mr. Archer is associated with McGraw- 
Hill Book Company; Mr. Brecker is with 
the Board of Education in Buffalo, New 
York; Mr. Frakes is supervisor of business 
education in the Cleveland Public Schools. 


Great Universal Stores, 1932-1957, 25 
Years of Progress. London: Uni- 
versal House (251-6 Tottenham 
Court), 1957, 55 pages. 


In relatively few pages, over half of which 
are photographs, this account describes the 
past twenty-five years in the expansion of a 
mercantile empire. It tells how the Great 
Universal Stores Limited, which began as a 
mail-order business, has come to encompass 
seven divisions at present: mail order, retail 
stores, salesman collector, furniture stores, 
overseas and export, wholesale, and manufac- 
turing. The complete organization is repre- 
sented by 2,567 stores, warehouses, factories, 
and depots; is staffed by 74,093 persons; and 
is located in key spots throughout the world. 

This story is a tribute to the organization 
and to the man who has spent twenty-five 
years developing it, Mr. Isaac Wolfson. It is 
an excellent historical sketch of the policies 
and actions behind the phenomenal growth 
of a company, and should be of interest to 
anyone involved in the study or activities of 
business. 
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Mail-Me-Monday Barometer of Small 
Business, yearbook edition, 1957. 
San Diego: Accounting Corpora- 
tion of America, April 1958, 94 
pages. 

Accounting Corporation of America has 
taken financial data from punched cards origi- 
nally used to post and summarize the ac- 
counts of its millions of clients and retabu- 
lated them in various ways. The resulting 
report contains operating figures for various 
types of small retailers and other business 
and professional groups. A total of 6,361 
separate units form the base for this analy- 
sis—from grocery stores to taxicabs. 

Annual sales volume, seasonal trends, com- 
parative operating tables, and representative 
balance sheets are some of the many kinds of 
information offered for each group in this 
study. 


Management in a Rapidly Changing 
Economy, edited by Dan H. Fenn, 
Jr. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1958, xii plus 339 
pages. $5.00. 


This book is based on the materials pre- 
sented at the twenty-seventh National Busi- 
ness Conference of the Harvard Business 
School. It presents in capsule form informa- 
tion and opinions on the nation’s coming busi- 
ness trends, developed by forty-one top-level 
business executives and experienced observ- 
ers, plus over a thousand other businessmen 
who attended the conference. The volume 
provides a thoughtful assessment by these 
individuals of new developments such as con- 
sumer motivation, long-range planning, auto- 
mation, and creativity. It reports the plans 
and prospects for such key segments of the 
nation’s business as automobile manufacture, 
banking, construction, consumer appliances, 
labor, marketing, oil, steel, and small busi- 
ness. 

Typical problems covered by the discus- 
sions are: (1) What shifts in consumer 
spending habits are under way? (2) How 
can a personnel management career be 
planned in an era of rapid change? (3) What 
new plans is labor preparing? 

Dan H. Fenn, Jr., is a member of the fac- 
ulty, Harvard University Graduate School of 
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Business Administration, and assistant, Har- 
vard Business Review. 


Marketing in Canada, edited by Ed- 
ward J. Fox and Davis R. Leigh- 
ton. Homewood, Illinois: Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., 1958, x plus 437 
pages. $6.50. 


This volume includes contributions by 
same forty authors from academic life, from 
business, and from government service. It is 
designed to provide firms in Great Britain, 
the United States, and elsewhere with an 
authoritative explanation of marketing prob- 
lems in Canada, Its emphasis is on the unique 
characteristics or peculiarities of the Cana- 
dian market, and the problems that confront 
an outsider in marketing his goods there. 

Major subjects covered in the volume in- 
clude: (1) the Canadian market in perspec- 
tive, (2) the regional markets in Canada, 
(3) distribution channels in Canada, (4) 
auxiliary marketing services, (5) government 
regulation of marketing in Canada, and (6) 
managing the sales force in Canada. The 
appendix provides a list of sources of Cana- 
dian marketing information. 

Marketing in Canada is one of a series of 
publications sponsored by the American Mar- 
keting Association. 

Edward J. Fox is chairman, Department 
of Marketing, University of Miami, Florida. 
Davis R. Leighton is assistant professor of 
business administration, University of West- 
ern Ontario. 


Modular Management and Human 
Leadership, by Frank Pieper. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: Methods 
Press Publishers, 1958, 288 pages. 


$6.50. 


This book deals with the leadership prob- 
lems of autocracy versus democracy, direc- 
tion versus nondirection, and restriction ver- 
sus permissiveness. It defines the “lead” in 
“leadership” by analyzing the way a leader 
talks to and with workers. It outlines ten 
functions of a leader and stresses how to lead 
in carrying out each function. It discusses 
techniques such as interviewing and counsel- 
ing, work methods analysis, scientific prob- 
lem solving, and conference leading, and 
shows how to use them. It translates the 
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results of research in psychology, industrial 
sociology, industrial engineering, and educa- 
tional psychology into terms that foremen 
and supervisors should find both understand- 
ing and helpful. 

Frank Pieper is co-ordinator of employee 
training at the University of Minnesota. 


National Directory of Discount Deal- 
ers, 3d revised and expanded edi- 
tion. New York: Hoge, Farrell, 
Inc., 96 pages. $10.00. 


The 1958 edition of the Directory lists over 
660 discount operators in the New York 
City—Long Island area. Just three years ago 
this number was approximately 550. Most 
other national regions show a similar in- 
crease, although New York City and its 
environs still lead in this type of distribution. 

The Directory is broken down by state and 
city and contains the name and full address 
of each store. In the case of multiple opera- 
tions, all addresses are given. 

Arranged in an easy-to-use form, its in- 
formation should be helpful to manufacturers, 
jobbers, salesmen, or for those who may be 
planning to go into this type of retailing. 


Organized Business in France, by 
Henry W. Ehrmann. Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1957, xx plus 514 


pages. $7.50. 


This book examines the pressure group 
activities of the French employees’ and trade 
association movement in the light of com- 
parative politics. It is based on materials 
gleaned from government and business publi- 
cations and on lengthy interviews with 130 
high government and business officials. It 
shows how the French employees’ and trade 
association movement operates, how its poli- 
cies are formed, and how its influence extends 
into the country’s economic and political life. 
Dealing with the period of French history 
from 1936 to the present, the volume provides 
an illuminating picture of the role of entre- 
preneurship in the economic development of 
a major ally of the United States. Econo- 
mists, political scientists, and scholars should 
find this book provocative reading. 


Henry W. Ehrmann is professor of politi- 
cal science at the University of Colorado, 


Trends in Distributive Education, Re- 
port of a National Conference on 
Distributive Education. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, September-October 1957, 
88 pages. 

The National Conference on Distributive 
Education called by the Division of Voca- 
tional Education, United States Office of Ed- 
ucation, was held in Washington, D.C, 
September 30 to October 4, 1957. State su- 
pervisors and teacher trainers of distributive 
education throughout the country were pres- 
ent. They met to discuss(1) trends affect- 
ing distributive education, (2) broadening the 
scope of distributive education services, (3) 
how to work with various agencies and 
organizations, (4) teacher procurement and 
preparation, and (5) planning state leader- 
ship programs. 

Summaries of these discussions, along with 
digests of the presentations that accompanied 
them, will make this report of great interest 
to the many educators who are involved in 


this national program. 
Do.LorEs BENJAMIN 





Department Stores in Great Britain 
(Continued from page 72) 
which appears palpably inefficient and 
highly likely to benefit from investiga- 
tion, may be better left alone because 
for that store and its customers it has 
strong mublic relations or institutional 
value. At a recent discussion of work 
study by a group of retail executives 
and work-study experts, the managing 
director of a group of men’s multiple 
clothiers said that he had been listening 
to all the technical discussion on string 
diagrams and so forth with great in- 
terest. Still, he felt it only honest to 
say that in many of his shops it was 
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the practice to serve cups of tea to the 
customers while they were waiting to 
be served. In the horrified silence 
which followed somebody asked, “Bis- 
cuits, too?” The managing director 
pondered. “No,” he said, “no biscuits.” 


* * * 


Appendix A. Activity Sampling 


The observer studies, say, five peo- 
ple, A, B, C, D, and E. He looks first 
at A and observes what he is doing at 
the moment when he first glances at 
him. It may be immediately obvious 
what A is doing, or he may have to 
watch him for a short time to make 
sure. When the observer is satisfied 
that he knows what A was doing he 
records this, using a suitable code to 
reduce the amount of writing. No time 
records are taken, and nothing is re- 
corded except what A was doing at the 
observer's first glance. 

The observer than looks in turn at 
B, C, D, and E and records their ac- 
tivities in the same way. He repeats 
the cycle of observations continuously 
until the end of che study. Finally he 
may have perhaps 300 “snapshot” ob- 
servations on each subject that will 
show, with sufficient accuracy, how the 
whole of the working time of each of 
them had been spent. 


Appendix B. Memo-Motion Study 


Memo-motion uses intermittent ex- 
posures of a process to condense the 
action and allows projection of the 
film either at normal speed or frame 
by frame. A condensed photographic 
memorandum is obtained by placing a 
motion picture camera at a key point 
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and exposing the film at intervals rang- 
ing from one frame every twenty 
minutes to one per second, depending 
on the procedure to be studied. Once 
a film unit is set up, it operates auto- 
matically for a period determined by 
the camera’s drive mechanism and film 
supply. 

The technique emphasizes important 
steps rather than details of the process 
under study, permits its rapid visual 
analysis, and effects an important sav- 
ing in cost of film over continuous or 
high-speed photography. If photo- 
graphed at the rate of one frame per 
second and projected at the normal 
speed of sixteen frames per second, an 
hour-long operation can be reviewed in 
less than four minutes, while a fifteen- 
minute film represents more than four 
hours of elapsed time. 





British Food Retailing 
(Continued from page 106) 


capital in the shape of shop fronts, con- 
versions to self-service, refrigeration, 
materials handling equipment, and even 
vending machines (though their day is 
certainly not yet here). The use of 
part-time workers is increasing. The 
size of shops is increasing. It is in- 
evitable sooner or later, therefore, that 
store hours will increase, though the 
liberty at present allowed by law has 
been little used, though the Union of 
Shop, Distributive, and Allied Workers 
still vigorously opposes any extension, 
and though a bill was before the last 
session of Parliament to restrict fur- 
ther the maximum permitted hours. 





